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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The title of this book may claim to cover almost 
the whole range of early Northern literature as it 
has come down to us. Edda covers not only the 
collection of poems known as the Elder or Poetic 
Edda, but also Snorri’s Younger or Prose Edda, 
that very remarkable manual for poets, which 
re-arranges and interprets, long after heathen days, 
much of the ancient lore contained in the Poetic 
Edda and in some Eddie poems which are now lost. 
Saga covers the prose stories of all kinds, from 
history to romance, which are the special glory of 
Iceland. The two words together may be taken 
to include the other main type of Old Norse litera¬ 
ture, the verses of the skalds or Court poets, since 
almost all that is left of them, whether Norwegian 
or Icelandic, is preserved by quotation either in the 
prose Sagas or in Snorri’s Prose Edda. 

But these poems and this prose, Edda and Saga, 
are something more than the surviving literature of 
Norway and its settlements in Iceland and Green¬ 
land. Many of the Eddie poems, it is true,— 
mainly those which purport to give the utterances 
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of gods or other supernatural beings—reflect beliefs 
and traditions which in the absence of all other 
evidence we must consider as specifically Norwegian 
or Scandinavian. These poems are not the least 
interesting of the collection, especially since some 
parts of them seem to reveal the thoughts and the 
philosophy of a figure who is mute in all other early 
mediaeval literature—the peasant, or small farmer. 
But they form only half the collection. The tradi¬ 
tions in the other poems—those dealing with human 
heroes—are not local or national. Though the 
authors of the poems, as we have them now, were 
all of Norwegian stock, not one hero in poems pre¬ 
served in Eddie MSS. is a Norwegian or an Icelander. 
A few are Danish or Swedish, but in the main the 
stories centre round kings from the time of the 
Wanderings of Peoples, the Heroic Age, as it has 
been called. The chief historical figures in the 
poems are Ermanaric, who ruled over the vast 
East Gothic kingdom and who died soon after 
a.d. 370: Attila, the Hun, who struck terror into 
Europe in the first half of the fifth century: Theo- 
doric the Goth, who ruled Italy from 489 to 526. 
The figures of the great Nibelungen story, which 
has pride of place in Scandinavian, as in German, 
memory, are identified with the court of the Bur¬ 
gundian King Gundahari, who was defeated by the 
Huns in 437. These were the kings whose stories 
seem to have been the common, cherished posses¬ 
sion of the Teutonic peoples. 

The Danish and Swedish kings celebrated in 
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Eddie poems are less easy to date, but they pro¬ 
bably lived soon after a.d. 500. So far as we can 
judge, their stories were not known over so vast 
an area as those of the Gothic and Burgundian kings, 
but they have a special interest for us, because 
they are from the same period, and also from the 
same regions, as the kings sung of by Anglo-Saxon 
poets in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The last time these stories are re-told is in the 
thirteenth century, in the prose Volsunga Saga, 
written in Iceland. But the first poems about 
these personages must have been composed in the 
great kingdoms of the Goths, the Burgundians, 
the Lombards and perhaps the Franks in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, in languages of which the liter¬ 
ature is now utterly lost to us. Naturally the 
stories must have been profoundly modified in 
those twenty or thirty generations, and in passing 
from one people to another. Yet we shall see 
later how true it is to say that the Eddie heroic 
poems represent the ancient thought and experience 
of the race to which we belong. Without their 
help we cannot understand the attitude to life of 
our own forefathers. The ideas underlying them 
were the common heritage of the English and 
Scandinavian peoples. To a great extent they were 
the common heritage of most of the Teutonic 
peoples, for a similar attitude to life can be traced 
in German stories, especially in the Nibelungenlied, 
which is a piece of the ancient tradition re-shaped 
in the Age of Chivalry. It was written in what is 
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now Austria in the thirteenth century,—about the 
same time as the Icelandic Volsunga Saga which 
tells the Northern version of the same tale. 

So far-flung, both in time and space, are the 
stories and ideas which have come down to us in 
the historic poems of the Elder Edda. 

At first sight the Sagas seem to form the strongest 
possible contrast to this heroic Eddie literature. 
The Eddie poems commemorate in verse kings 
renowned all over Europe, and they preserve a 
memory of the wealth of the Heroic Age. Glorious 
weapons are told of, and magnificent ornaments, 
lavish feasts at which foreign wine is drunk in 
golden goblets. The activities mentioned are 
wholly warlike : no one in the heroic poems is 
concerned with agriculture, or indeed with any 
occupation other than war and sport. The great 
kings of the ancient world and their companions 
are seen through a haze of antiquity and glory. 

The only Sagas that can in any way be compared 
with the heroic Eddie poems arc the “ Sagas of 
Icelanders,” as distinguished from the Sagas which 
claim to be history and the later Sagas which are 
pure romance. The “ Sagas of Icelanders ” tell 
in sober prose of the doings of local landowners and 
their people, men and women who were intimately 
known to their neighbours, and who were separated 
by no great number of generations from those who 
actually committed the stories about them to 
writing. The treatment is realistic : there is little 
wealth, little glamour about the scene. The chief 
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persons of the Sagas are seen in all the details of 
their everyday life, getting in their sheep from the 
mountains, sowing their seed, interested in their 
crops, involved in litigation over slander or about 
strayed cattle or disputed boundaries—in fact, 
they are seen as the farmers they were, notwith¬ 
standing their habit of carrying arms and their 
readiness to use them. We have travelled a long 
way from the glories of the Heroic Age. 

The heroes of the Eddie poems were famed from 
the Black Sea to Greenland: the personages of 
the Icelandic Sagas were celebrated only in their 
own country. Can there be any continuity in a 
literature which consists of two such diverse styles 
—the poetical stories of world-famous kings and 
the prose annals of an Icelandic countryside ? 

The break between the two is not complete. 
There is an essential continuity of thought which 
persists through the diversity of form and subject 
and treatment. The best of the Sagas quite 
definitely and recognizably inherit what we may 
call the heroic tradition of the Teutonic peoples. 
As we have seen, this tradition can be traced among 
the Goths, the Lombards, the Burgundians and 
perhaps the Franks, as well as in England and 
Scandinavia. But in all these countries it is to be 
traced only in the literature which gave it birth,— 
in poems or traditions about far-off kings and 
heroes, who are as remote from ordinary life as the 
personages of the Iliad. It is only in Iceland that 
we see this heroic tradition expressed in the speech 
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of everyday life, and at grips with the harsh reali¬ 
ties of existence for ordinary men and women. We 
shall discuss in a later chapter how the Icelandic 
story-tellers came to attempt such a task. Cer¬ 
tainly it was not because they were consciously 
actuated by democratic sympathies, or would have 
agreed with them if they had been brought to their 
notice. Yet the Sagas may well be called the first 
democratic literature, and they are none the less 
democratic because they apply to the ordinary 
man the measure of the heroic tradition, of the 
royal and heroic figures commemorated in the Eddie 
poems. 

There is another point which we must bear in 
mind in considering both Edda and Saga. 

The tradition is not narrow or insular or provin¬ 
cial. But neither are the authors, whether Nor¬ 
wegians or Icelanders. In the period which saw 
the creation of much of this literature, in the form 
in which we have it, that is from the eighth to the 
thirteenth century, the Norse language became 
current over a large part of Europe. It was 
spoken, with small local differences, in the whole 
of Scandinavia, in a considerable area of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, in part of France (for a time 
at least), on the southern and eastern sides of the 
Baltic, as far south as the great Swedish kingdom 
centred in Kiev, the mother of Russian cities. It 
became a recognized language in Constantinople, 
for it was the speech of the Emperor’s bodyguard. 
It was probably used by traders on the shores of 
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the Caspian, though there is no actual record of its 
being spoken farther east than the river Jordan, 
in a verse, still extant, uttered by an Earl of Orkney 
on pilgrimage. Its limit westwards was no nearer 
than the coast of Massachusetts, for it was the first 
European language to be spoken in the New World. 
As a counterpart to the Orkney Earl’s verse on the 
Jordan we have a verse recited somewhere between 
Cape Cod and Long Island by one Thorhall, who 
bridges the gulf of nearly a millennium between 
our time and his by recording his disappointment 
at having to drink water in a land where an earlier 
exploring party had reported wine. 

The Earl of Orkney, in his verse on the Jordan, 
observes that it is a long way to Palestine. History 
records how long and how diverse were the ways 
which were trodden or sailed by these Northern 
peoples, but perhaps the imagination is more 
readily stirred by inscriptions cut in their own Runic 
alphabet on rocks or great boulders set up to the 
memory of the dead. There is the Runic stone 
in the island of Berezanij on the Black Sea: 
,l Grani made this grave-mound in memory of Karl, 
his comrade.” There is what seems to be a lament 
for a lost leader carved on the marble lion which 
adorned the Greek harbour at Piraeus and is now 
at Venice: “ Warriors cut the runes . . . Swedes 
set this on the lion.” Two score or so of stones 
still stand in Sweden commemorating men who 
fell in far-off countries in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, amongst them a stone at Gripsholm: 
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Tola had this stone raised to the memory of her 
son Harald, Ingvar’s brother. Gallantly they 
sought gold afar, and sated the eagle in the East : 
they perished south in Arabia.” Another stone 
commemorates Rodfos, “ betrayed by the Walla- 
chians.” Then there is the stone set up to two 
warriors: “ God help well their souls, but their 
bodies lie in London.” The most remote and one 
of the latest of these strange records is that recently 
found far north in Baffin’s Bay and only half 
decipherable. It is set up by three men, Ice¬ 
landers, or settlers in Greenland, who “ piled these 
cairns and cleared . . .”—we shall never know 
what. 

Wherever these peoples settled the stories and 
ideas incorporated in the Eddie poems went with 
them. We know this, although the poems were 
only written down in one country, and that country 
Iceland. Whenever a stonemason of Scandinavian 
stock wanted something to carve on a memorial 
stone, whether he was in the Isle of Man, or in 
Northern England, or in Sweden, or in the Baltic 
island of Gotland, it was from this stock of stories 
that he took his subject, just as readily as did 
the Norwegian woodcarvcr or the Icelandic em- 
broideress. 

Old Norse literature, then, belongs to a time when 
Norse was one of the most widely spread languages 
of Europe. We must not think of it as a language 
spoken chiefly by peasants and barbarians. It 
was the speech of men who established towns and 
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commerce wherever they went, of brilliant admin¬ 
istrators, of legislators whose word “ law ” super¬ 
seded the old English “ doom ” : of conquerors 
who saw, hundreds of years in advance of their 
time, that a free tenant was better than a serf; 
of men who, in Normandy, laid the foundations 
of the most highly organized state in Europe, and 
prepared the way for the Norman conquest of 
England. 

Books have strange fates. The step from oral 
tradition to the written word was to prove more 
perilous to these stories than the passage from one 
lost language to another, than oral transmission 
through a score or so of generations. One single 
manuscript preserves the heroic poems—a little 
book of forty-five small vellum leaves, copied 
in Iceland about 1270 from a somewhat earlier 
original. Some leaves are missing, and we have no 
other manuscript to fill the gap. This manuscript 
is also our sole authority for most of the poems 
dealing with supernatural beings, though parts of 
some of these are known through the quotations 
in Snorri’s Prose Edda, written about 1218. There 
is one other fragmentary MS. containing a few of 
the poems, including one which is not in the main 
collection. Two or three poems are preserved in 
other manuscripts. 

The Icelanders became assiduous scribes in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Even in the 
first half of the fifteenth century so much copying 
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was going on that a scholar has said that it seems 
as if every other person in Iceland must have been 
busy with pen and ink. By the side of this tre¬ 
mendous scribal activity there were still persons 
whose profession it was to recite poems from 
memory, and yet others who versified the stories 
of the past in metres to suit the taste of the time. 
There was no prejudice against stories from the 
heathen period—rather the contrary. Yet in all 
this literary activity, all this copying and reciting 
and versifying, the Eddie poems lay unfertile and 
unused, the manuscript exposed to all the perils 
which beset an unappreciated parchment in an 
Icelandic farm-house—perils from smoke, damp, 
fire, and not least the peril of being cut up for bind¬ 
ings,—the fate of many an Icelandic manuscript. 
It was not until the seventeenth century, in 1643, 
that our manuscript was found and sent to Den¬ 
mark, with a mass of other manuscripts of Sagas 
and later poems. It was presented to the Danish 
King, hence its name, Codex Regius, “ the royal 
manuscript.” But the age of printing was for a 
long time hardly kinder to Eddie poems than the 
age of writing had been. What the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries demanded of the newly 
discovered heathen literature was above all that 
it should be savage and wild, and the Eddie poems 
and the “ Sagas of Icelanders ” were neglected in 
favour of archaistic twelfth-century verse and of 
later romantic Sagas, which consciously exalted the 
reckless courage supposed to be characteristic of 
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the past. The glorification of dauntlessncss found 
in the later verse was greatly intensified by the 
errors of seventeenth-century translators, who, 
seeking savagery, found it, and created a Viking 
unknown to the authors they were translating, 
one who drank out of the skulls of his slain enemies, 
and was made to declare that death in battle was as 
enjoyable as the kisses of his lady-love. Most of 
the Eddie poems had to wait more than a century 
and a half before they were printed. In the mean¬ 
time erroneous impressions of the ancient literature 
of the North had gained general currency, being 
spread as ardently by poets as by antiquarians. 
Our own Gray, Percy and Walter Scott were 
influenced by these misconceptions. 

The fate of the Sagas of Icelanders and of Nor¬ 
wegian kings was little different. Though no 
longer in fashion, many of them were copied in the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Then 
they seem to have been neglected, so much so that 
an Icelandic bishop, writing to a friend in England 
in 1595, could assure him that “ as touching the 
monuments of Antiquity which are here thought 
to be extant, there is in very deede nothing . . . 
worthy to be read or written.” 

The Saga manuscripts must, however, have been 
treasured in out-of-the-way farm-houses, for they 
were found about the same time as the Eddie 
Codex Regius, and were sent abroad. But they 
did not interest the learned world as much as the 
later legendary and romantic Sagas, composed in 
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the same tone as the later verse, and supposed to 
be an accurate record of prehistoric times in 
Scandinavia. One of these, the Frithjofs Saga, 
was rendered into spirited verse by the Swedish 
poet Tegner, and in this form enjoyed an immense 
popularity in Germany and England alike. Before 
any of the classical Saga literature was made 
accessible to English readers, Tcgner’s poem had 
been translated at least half a dozen times into 
English verse. Hence the idea, still prevalent in 
England, that the Sagas were in verse. 

It may fairly be said that the popular conception 
of both Edda and Saga in this country has never 
quite recovered from the reaction against the 
undiscriminating enthusiasms of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EDDIC POEMS 

Name, Style and Metre 

We do not know what the title Edda means. All 
we know is that to one manuscript of Snorri Sturlu¬ 
son’s manual for poets, written about 1218, the 
words are prefixed : “ This book is called Edda.” 
It has been surmised that the word may signify 
Poetics. Another surmise, more in keeping with 
the ordinary Icelandic practice of naming books, 
and equally philologically possible, is that since 
Snorri spent his youth at Oddi, the great centre 
of learning in South-West Iceland, Edda may well 
mean “ the book of Oddi,” and may attribute to 
that homestead the learning contained in the work. 
Oddi had been the home of the famous Saemund 
the Learned, who died in 1133. 

The ascription of the name Edda to the collec¬ 
tion of poems now known as the Elder Edda is 
even more mysterious, and seems to rest on a sur¬ 
mise made in the seventeenth century. On the 
discovery of Snorri’s work, the Prose “Edda,” 
scholars at once recognized that it must draw on 
earlier poetical sources, and when, about 1643, the 
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MS. of the poems, Codex Regius, came into the 
hands of the learned Icelander Bishop Brynjolf, 
he is supposed to have made two assumptions : 
firstly, that Snorri must have named his work after 
it, and secondly that the collection must have been 
made by Saemund the Learned. Accordingly he 
wrote on the newly discovered MS. : “ Edda 

Saemundii multiscii,” and this ascription is all the 
warrant we have for describing the collection as 
“ Edda ” or “ Eddie.” 

To distinguish the collection of poems from 
Snorri’s Prose “ Edda ” the former was termed 
Poetic Edda, and more recently Elder Edda. A 
name favoured at one time in Germany was the 
“ so-called Elder Edda.” But, after all, the titles 
of traditional works do not always go back to the 
time of their composition, and we may be thankful 
that the Icelandic Bishop presented posterity with 
a generally accepted name for the poems, whatever 
his reason for selecting it. 

Our ignorance about the origin of the collection 
is well matched by our ignorance about the authors 
of it. A complete anonymity shrouds not only the 
individual poets but the whole class. This is all 
the more remarkable, because there is another type 
of verse in the North, the skaldic or Court verse, 
popular from the ninth century onwards, of whose 
authors we know more than of any other class of 
men, except kings, in the Viking Age. Of these 
skalds or Court poets we know that they frequented 
the courts of kings, that they lived much in the 
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public eye, and that they received rich rewards for 
their verses. We know the life histories of many 
of the more prominent of them, and few indeed are 
the stanzas that have come down to us without the 
name of their author. We usually know the very 
occasion that gave rise to a skaldic verse, for these 
poems always spring from some definite occasion, 
whether it be the victory of a king or his death, a 
love affair or a rival’s discomfiture, a royal com¬ 
mand or gratitude for a gift. But we do not know 
the name of the author of a single Eddie poem. 
No memory has survived as to who the Eddie poets 
were, what their status in society, or whose the 
applause they sought. We are nearly as much in 
the dark about the dates and places of origin of 
the poems. Some few are usually attributed to 
the eleventh century, one perhaps is as late as the 
twelfth. Many of them are attributed to the 
tenth century, but may well have whole sequences 
of stanzas which have not been much altered 
since about a.d. 600 . 

Most were probably composed in Norway, but 
some are almost certainly Icelandic, and the MS. 
ascribes one to the Icelandic settlement in Green¬ 
land. One shows Celtic affinities, and may have 
been composed in some part of the Scandinavian 
settlements in Great Britain or Ireland. But 
scholars are agreed on very few points of date or 
provenance, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the place of origin of a given poem may be attri¬ 
buted by different authorities to places a thousand 
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miles apart and the dates assigned to it separated 
by half a thousand years. 

The difficulty in fixing the dates of the poems 
need not surprise us, since it is always present 
in dealing with verse which has been orally 
transmitted for several centuries. The texts of 
ballads afford a useful example of the kind of 
thing that happens in such cases. Ballads such 
as those on the battle of Otterburn (1388) or 
the battle of Harlaw (1411) must have come 
into existence early in the fifteenth century. 
But they were not written down till the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century, and their language is of the 
latter date rather than of the former. The “ Battle 
of Ilarlaw ” gives an eighteenth-century colouring 
to the scene by calling the Lowland Scots “ red¬ 
coats.” Yet the ballad cannot be called an 
eighteenth-century ballad. Or take the old ballad 
of “ Lord Randal,” which has been found in 
Virginia, U.S.A., in a number of versions only 
recently written down. The form and structure is 
almost unimpaired, but in one version the dying 
lad leaves his father “ my horse and my buggy.” 
What date should we assign to it ? The main 
structure of a ballad seems to resist Time best: 
then the plot, which is often modified, but not so 
as to be unrecognizable. The phraseology, on the 
other hand, is subject to continuous, unconscious 
modification, more in one verse, less in another, 
through centuries. 

It has been maintained that none of the Eddie 
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poems can go back to a date previous to about 
a.d. 600, by which date many words in the Old 
Northern language had become considerably con¬ 
tracted, while the metrical system was unchanged. 
Verses which had scanned in the earlier tongue, it 
is said, would no longer have done so in the later. 
But the linguistic changes were spread over a long 
period of time—at least two centuries—and it 
seems most likely that the old poems were merely 
gradually modified in detail to meet the gradually 
occurring changes. We can hardly think that the 
Northern peoples had to set themselves, about 
a.d. 700, to remake the whole of their traditional 
literature. 

The Swedish archaeologist, Dr. Nerman, has 
recently made a study of the references to weapons 
and ornaments in the various poems, with a view 
to fixing the dates to which such objects belong. 
Unfortunately the Eddie poems contain no detailed 
descriptions of such things, and it is only in com¬ 
paratively few instances that he is enabled to date 
them with precision. Of these some belong to a 
period before a.d. 550, and the majority probably 
to 700-800. We cannot say that any given poem 
is no earlier than the dates of the objects mentioned 
in it, since there would be a tendency to substitute 
the names of better-known objects for such as had 
been forgotten, but at least we can say that the 
passage in the poem cannot be later than the period 
in which the objects were still familiar. 

It seems doubtful whether the Icelander who first 
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committed the poems to writing, probably about 
a.d. 1200, knew very much more of their genesis 
than we do. He may have known something 
about the later poems composed in Iceland. 
But the more ancient poems, as Professor Ker 
pointed out, “ had evidently lost their vogue and 
freshness before they came to be written down. The 
text of them is broken and confused.” Two cen¬ 
turies had passed since the introduction of Christian¬ 
ity in a.d. 1000, and we get the impression that at 
the time of their collection the older poems about 
the ancient gods were valued chiefly as a store-house 
of the mythological lore indispensable to makers 
of skaldic verse. Where such poems omit, for in¬ 
stance, some of the names of Odin or other material 
valuable to skalds, the omission is often made good 
in a different metre, as if the collector, or some 
predecessor of his, were indifferent to the artistic 
merits of the poems, and were merely putting 
together all the relevant matter he could find, y/ 
In the absence of tradition referring to the origin, 
or the authors, of Eddie poems, we are compelled 
to look to internal evidence for intimations about 
the poets and their audiences. We may observe in 
passing that Anglo-Saxon heroic poetry gives very 
clear indications about the status of the poet and 
of his audience. References in several poems show 
us that the poets were very well acquainted with 
the customs prevailing at the courts of kings, and 
with their genealogical and other interests. Beo¬ 
wulf shows us minstrels reciting lays “ old and 
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sad” in the banqueting-hall or on horseback. 
In the Eddie poems such evidence is lacking. 
Many of the poems deal, it is true, with the courts 
of far mightier kings than any of those celebrated 
in extant Anglo-Saxon verse, but there is the very 
minimum of description of manners and customs, 
and no reference at all to minstrels. Moreover the 
Eddie poems are no homogeneous collection of 
epic poetry infused throughout with the aristocratic 
spirit, such as survives in the main body of Anglo- 
Saxon secular verse, and in the one surviving 
fragment of similar early Geftnan verse. The 
forty-five small pages of the Codex Regius, and 
the other extant fragment of an Eddie MS., offer 
us the remnants of an extraordinarily varied litera¬ 
ture. Some of the poems are indeed of epic 
quality, though too short to be termed epics, but 
others are recitals of esoteric knowledge in mono¬ 
logue or in question-and-answer form ; others are 
prophecies or laments, others entirely dramatic 
dialogue full of action and mumming. Others are 
simply exchanges of abuse. And as the form 
differs, so do the style and the spirit. We find here 
the lofty conceptions of human character and 
destiny embodied in Anglo-Saxon and German 
epic poetry, side by side with the cautious worldly 
wisdom and the cynical adages of the peasant. In 
the Sibyl's Vision we have a magnificent panorama 
of the course of the world: in other poems dealing 
with the same theme, crude and childish ideas of 
its creation and final destruction. Some of the 
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poems remind us of rollicking ballads: some are 
deeply serious in imparting magic lore: some 
reveal little more than a high-spirited enjoyment 
of scurrilousness and personal abuse. Some of the 
poems dealing with human beings show us an 
almost rationalized world in which there is little 
room for any supernatural agency save Fate: 
others depict warriors with an eager belief in magic 
and always dependent on aid and instruction 
from supernatural beings. 

Faced with all this variety of style, date and 
spirit, the reader may well ask whether there really 
is any connecting link which justifies the grouping 
together of this medley of poems. Some of them, 
after all, are not in the manuscript discovered by 
Bishop Brynjolf, and yet they arc classed as Eddie. 
What does “ Eddie ” connote ? 

Regarded by themselves, the poems do indeed 
seem a medley. But regarded against the back¬ 
ground of other early Northern literature, they 
stand out at once as a group by themselves. We 
have seen that they are clearly of a different kind 
from the sknldic and Court verse. 

From Anglo-Saxon epic verse they differ in their 
much greater swiftness and simplicity. The gen¬ 
eral Germanic tendency to periphrasis, or “ ken- 
nings,” exaggerated, as is well known, by the 
Northern skalds, must go back to the fifth century 
at least, for the Anglo-Saxons took the tradition 
with them to England. Anglo-Saxon verse has, it 
is true, no such complicated “ kennings ” as 
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the skaldic verse, but on the other hand their 
poets like to linger on the various ideas called 
up by the image in their minds, and they will 
often give a whole series of “ kennings ” for the 
sea, a warrior, a sword or a ship:— 

There on the mast was a sea-garment, 
a sail made fast by rope, the sea-timber creaked ; 
not there did the wind across the billows 
hinder the wave-floater’s way : the sea-goer sped, 

scudded foamy-necked across the ocean ; 
the twisted-prow, over the sea-streams. 

This wealth of synonyms delays the action 
in a way intolerable to an Eddie poet. In the 
older Eddie poems the tendency to such variation 
and to “ kennings,” though present, is reduced 
to a minimum. Their style may be rather accused 
of too stark a simplicity than of the too rich 
embroidery of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Eddie poems differ, then, in their simplicity 
both from Anglo-Saxon and from the Northern 
skaldic verse. But there is one characteristic 
common to all the Eddie poems which is also 
common to skaldic verse and to everything we 
know of the other arts in the Norway of the Viking 
Age. However much one poem may vary from 
another in subject and setting, we feel in them all 
the driving force and energy characteristic of the 
orthern peoples on their first appearance in 
history. In all the poems there is a vigour, a 
restlessness, which differentiate them from the 
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more spacious, slower-paced Anglo-Saxon and Old 
German poems. All of them, save those which are 
thought to emanate from Greenland, may be 
charged with over-emphasis, over-condensation. 
There is no pausing, no seeking for incidental 
beauties, no elaborating of an idea. The very 
passions of the personages are as far as possible 
expressed in actions. Freyja bursts her necklace 
in her rage : the Gothic King Ermanaric laughs, 
pulls his beard, quaffs his cup, when he hears that 
the avengers are on their way. Brynhild utters a 
superb lament over Sigurd, but it is characteristic 
that a great part of it is taken up by very definite 
instructions as to the funeral pyre on which she 
intends to die with him. Sigrun’s grief for Helgi 
takes the form of a terrific curse on all the activities 
in which her brother, his slayer, can possibly 
engage. Other laments are really terse, swift 
accounts of what has happened, with little space 
given to the expression of sorrow. Even the 
scenery is touched into life. Not a landscape but 
is vivified by rushing torrents and flying birds. 
The impression of incessant movement extends 
even to Ilel, the abode of the dead, a region which 
most peoples are content to leave shadowy and 
still. In these poems its quiet is broken by 
innumerable rivers, whose turbulent flow is often 
indicated by their names. The dead, too, are 
active—not only the warriors who daily fight in 
Valhall, in preparation for that great battle, ever 
present to the Northern mind, at the end of the 
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world, but even the dead in the dreary region of 
Hel. If scholars are right in their interpretation, 
these have to ford daily a river which threatens 
to sweep them away with its terrific current. 
Nothing in this Eddie world is still, nothing static. 
The world-tree itself endures incessant assault; 
serpents gnaw its roots, harts rend its branches. 
The sun flees pursuers; one day to be overtaken. 
The very gods have no life of ease or peace ; Odin 
wanders incessantly, seeking wisdom, never long 
satisfied in love; if Thor were to rest, the giants 
in the cold North would overcome the world. 
Asgard is no Olympus. Strangest of all, perhaps, 
the poems embodying the philosophy and cos¬ 
mology of the North are all associated with violent 
action : in each the series of questions and answers 
ends abruptly in the death of the god’s interlocutor. 

Nowhere else in Europe—perhaps nowhere in 
the world—do we find a literature approaching 
this in the impression it gives of incessant activity. 
For a parallel we must turn to a sister art in the 
same regions,—to the carved wood panels in the 
recently excavated Viking ship from Oseberg, 
carvings where every line is instinct with movement. 
Or we may remember how this abounding vitality 
transforms even the artistic borrowings from 
England and the South, so that the lion’s mane 
and tail become twisting and coiling serpents, and 
even the parchment scrolls, imitated as a frame¬ 
work for Runic inscriptions, spring into life and 
become encircling snakes. The few remnants of 
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the plastic arts of the North throw more light on 
its literature than many pages of commentary. 

All the more remarkable, as if answering to some 
unconscious longing in these turbulent peoples, 
are the peaceful scenes suggested by many of the 
Eddie place-names. Mingled with the real names 
of districts in Germany and of islands and har¬ 
bours in the Baltic, we come upon names like 
“ Plains of the Sun,” “ the Meadows of the 
Sky ” (an estate in Sigmund’s possession), “ Hills 
of Slumber,” “ Love’s Abode,” “ Land of 
Morning,” “ Shimmering Grove.” They strike a 
sudden and welcome note in the stern Northern 
scene. Something of the same effect is given 
by the magnificent spaciousness of the atmos¬ 
pheric effects : “ the reddened paths of the sky ” 
at sunrise, ridden by the dead Hclgi; “ all the 
air and sea ” illumined by the white arms of 
the giant maiden; the sudden gleam from the 
Fells of Flame, and the vision of the helmeted 
valkyries riding across the “ fields of heaven,” 
their spears glinting as the lightning plays across 
the sky. These poems have no narrow back¬ 
ground. Land, sea and air are alike spacious. 

It seems strange that many of these poems, 
so much swifter than the Anglo-Saxon verse 
that they might almost be called headlong in 
comparison, yet have exactly the same versi¬ 
fication. Like all early Germanic verse, the 
metre is based on alliteration—the repetition, 
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in two or more words, of the same initial sound. 
This form of verse is so little understood in Eng¬ 
land, and so little has been written about any¬ 
thing but its most technical and controversial 
aspects, that it will be worth our while to devote 
the rest of this chapter to considering it, all the 
more since it was the only form of verse known 
to our own ancestors. 

Alliterative verse is found in Early Latin and 
in Irish, but its development is favoured by the 
languages which place the main accent on the 
first syllable of every word, which seems to have 
been a characteristic of all the Teutonic branches 
of the great Indo-European group. Anyone who 
listens to the ordinary Englishman speaking 
French will recognize that this tendency still 
constrains the English tongue, but the importation 
of vast numbers of words from other Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages—Latin, Greek, French—have 
made a number of exceptions to the old rule. 
However, alliteration—the repetition of the same 
initial consonant—exercises, perhaps, more influ¬ 
ence over us than we are aware. Formal alliter¬ 
ative verse on the ancient lines seems to have 
died out in England in the sixteenth century, 
having led a submerged existence ever since 
the Norman Conquest. Yet Shakespeare and 
Milton use alliteration freely, both within the 
line, and also to link one blank verse line to another, 
and modem poets still avail themselves of it. We 
certainly feel it as insistent as rhyme in such 
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phrases as “ hearth and home,” “ kith and kin,” 
“ friend or foe.” 

Probably the earliest use of alliteration among 
the peoples of Teutonic stock was just in such 
phrases, occurring in the recital of primitive 
legal formulas. In these the alliteration is often 
within a single phrase, such as “ king and country.” 
An old Norse truce formula lays it down that the 
truce-breaker shall be outcast: 

as widely as wolf 
is //unted and Carried 
as Christian folk visit Airks 
wnbelievers seek heathen altars, 
as fire turns, earth tlooms 
as ships sail, shields gleam, sun s/tincs, snow lies 
the Finn skis, the /ir grows, the /alcon /lies from dawn 
to dusk 

when torne by treeze under toth wings 
and so forth. 

This is only doggerel. The alliterating sounds 
make a kind of rude chant of a series of phrases 
which would otherwise be disconnected. But in 
formal verse, as in England and Germany, so 
in Scandinavia, the alliteration is subject to 
rigorous laws. 

The normal ancient Germanic verse, perhaps 
most conveniently termed “ epic metre,” con¬ 
sists of a couplet of short lines, each of which 
has two main stresses. In the first short line 
the alliterative sound may coincide with either 
one or both stresses, in the second it should nor¬ 
mally fall on the first stress. Alliteration on an 
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unstressed syllable is not recognized. We may 
illustrate the possible variations: 

(a) By their doorways of rock the dwarves make 
moan. 

(b) all ill be lettered, Balder return. 

(c) Fast yawned the uoid, was verdure nowhere. 

The first stress in the second short line is thus the 
fixed point round which the whole line revolves. 
As, in rhyming couplets, the ear has to wait 
for the last word in the second line (or even longer) 
before it is satisfied, so in alliterative verse the 
ear waits for the first stress in the second short 
line. This is the key to the couplet, though 
Eddie poets use a certain amount of licence. 
Mediaeval Icelandic scholars, who were much 
stricter versifiers than the Eddie poets, called 
this second stress, in the second short line, “ the 
stave,” a word which among other meanings 
designated the carved wooden posts or pillars 
in their houses. The two stresses in the first 
short line, either or both of which could alliterate, 
they called “ props.” One of them said of alliter¬ 
ation that it served the same purpose in verse 
as the rivets in ship-building, preventing the 
timbers from falling apart. 

. ^ a °t it serves the same purpose as rhyme 
in modern verse: it is both ornament and a 
link from one line to another. But it also serves 
to give point or emphasis to a particular word, 
as we can soon see, if we substitute say “ ale ” 
for “ malt ” in Housman’s 
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“ And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man.” 

The stresses bearing the alliteration were evi¬ 
dently more heavily accented than those without 
alliteration. But however much an alliterative 
syllable may be stressed, a listener cannot carry 
a mere initial consonant in mind as long as the 
more definite rhyme. The verse has therefore 
to be very short-spanned, the alliteration being 
used to connect nothing more than the two short 
lines, or the couplet as we may call it. Such a 
short “ span ” undoubtedly tends to monotony 
of effect, but this is avoided in a number of ways, 
the most obvious being the variation in the place 
of the alliterative stresses, and consequently in 
the rhythm of the couplet. 

Some variety is also given by vowel alliter¬ 
ation. Since all vowels begin with what phoneti¬ 
cians call a soft breath, they all alliterate with 
one another, and also, in Old Norse, with j, which 
had much the same sound as y in year. Of modern 
poets Shelley seems to be the most sensitive 
to such vowel alliteration. We need only in¬ 
stance : 

“ The eager hours and unreluctant years ” 
or 

“ And every Naiad’s ice-cold urn ” 

The actual metrical basis of ancient Germanic 
verse is still a matter of dispute, though not 
more so, perhaps, than the metrical basis of modern 
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English verse. We need not here deal with the 
statistical foundation for ancient Germanic versi¬ 
fication laid by the German Professor Sievers. 
For the ordinary reader certain lines may be 
found in modern English poetry which offer a 
sufficiently close parallel to the metrical system 
which we find in the old verse. The similarity 
is due to the fact that in both types of verse 
the rhythm is due to “stress” or “accent,” 
not, as in classical Greek or Latin verse, to an 
alternation of “long” and “short” syllables, 
without marked stresses. In “ stressed ” verse 
the absolutely regular alternation of accented 


and unaccented syllables would be intolerably 
monotonous, and it is avoided by slight varia¬ 
tions in the number of unstressed syllables, or 
in the degree of stress they may bear. 

If we may print English blank verse with a 
space at the caesura, as between the two short 
lines of the ancient Germanic epic metre, we 
can find examples of Miltonic verse which arc 
Eddie in form. We must overlook a tendency 
to carry the alliterative sound of one “long” 
line on into the next, a tendency which suggests 

that the seventeenth-century Englishman, if he 

were to not lce alliteration at all, needed a little 
more insistence in it than his ancestor, who was 
expecting it. The alliterative stress, as the 

’ I' ? ark6d "• Unaccented syllables 

off bjTlLe A St StreSS (anacrusis) are marked 
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//. // \ // / 

“ Fairer than feigned of old or / fabled since 
// / \ // / 

Of / fairy Damsels met in / Forest wide 

By / knights of Logres or of / Lyoncs 

Lancelot or Pelleas or / Pellenore.” 

or : 

// // // / 

“ So / spake our Saviour, but the / subtle Fiend 
// / // / 
Though / inly stung with / anger and disdain 
// / // / 
Dis/scmbled and this answer smooth returned.” 

We have here instances of the variety afforded 
(1) by the differing placing of the alliterative stress 
in the first half-line ; (2) by the differing number 
of unstressed or lightly stressed syllables, varying 
from one to three ( “ anger and disdain ”). 

English verse also affords examples of omission 
of the unstressed syllable between two stresses, 
as in Housman’s: 

“ To air the ditty and to Earth I ” 

Such “ over-long ” syllables occur in Eddie 
metre only when, as in the example just given, 
they bear the alliteration and are in themselves 
“ long ” syllables. 

In the passages quoted above alliteration does 
no more than link the “ couplet ” together. It 
is an ornament, hardly more. But in the fol¬ 
lowing lines it may, I think, be maintained that 
the use of alliteration heightens the effect and 
actually increases the force of the words which 
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the poet wishes to emphasize. They are from 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ Not by / a hired knife but that / self hand 
/ // // / 

Which / writ his honour in the/acts it did 
// / • // 

Hath with the courage which the / heart did lend it 

Splitted the heart. This is his sword.” 

If we feel doubtful about the value of the alliter¬ 
ation we need only substitute words which do 
not alliterate : 

Not by a murderer’s knife, but that self hand 

Which writ his glory in the acts it did 

Hath with the courage which the soul did lend it . . . 

We lose the rising agitated rhythm of the second 
line: “ Which writ his honour,” and also the 
finality, in the next line, of the “ hath,” weighted 
with the alliteration in order to bring out to the 
full the impression the poet wishes to make. 
Such use of alliteration to give prominence to a 
usually unimportant word is a very familiar 
device in Eddie verse. We may instance the 
passage in the Eddie Hel-ride, where Brynhild says : 

To over-long lives, to anguish o’erheavy, 
women and men to the world are born, 

but our lives’ span we will end together 
thou and I, Sigurd ... 


where the 
the pronoun 
emphasis. 


alliteration, falling unexpectedly on 
“ our >” gives to that word the needed 
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A great part of the skill of the makers of alliter¬ 
ative verse lies in the choice of the words placed 
at the alliterative stresses. In the Sibyl's Vision, 
the first poem in the Eddie Codex Regius, the 
poet is describing a peaceful Icelandic or Nor¬ 
wegian landscape, with the streams falling down 
the cliffs. We can reproduce the alliteration if we 
use the Northern English “ force ” for waterfall: 

// // // 

The forces fall : the eagle flies above. 

As a rule the noun takes alliterative precedence 
over a finite verb. But we can hardly doubt 
that the poet wanted us to be conscious of the 
contrast between the vertical fall of the waters 
and the planing of the eagle above them, and he 
does this by putting the chief stress on the verb. 

As in the modern verse quoted, each short 
line is normally a syntactical unit. It is neglect 
of this rule which makes much of Tennyson’s 
alliterative translation of the Anglo-Saxon Battle 
of Brunanburh so very unlike its original. Such 
lines as : 

“ Broke into Britain with 
Haughty war workers who 
Harried the Welshmen when 
Earls that were lured by the 
Hunger of glory ...” 

have done something to create the impression 
that alliterative verse is necessarily uncouth. 

In Anglo-Saxon and German verse the shortness 
of the metrical unit—the couplet—tends to be- 
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come fatiguing, but in Scandinavia a longer “ span ” 
is furnished by stanzaic divisions, usually of four 
couplets of two short lines each, or eight short 
lines. This division into four couplets seems to 
have been known in Germany, at any rate for 
magic charms, but is otherwise not found outside 
Scandinavia. For the Edda we may instance some 
stanzas from the poem called Balder's Dreams , in 
which Odin raises a dead sorceress at Hcl’s por¬ 
tal, to ask her why Balder has dreams of fore¬ 
boding. In dialogue poems a stanza is always 
allotted to each speaker. 


The Sibyl: 

Who among men, 
yet more woe piles 
Soaked with snows, 
with dews drenched, 

Odin : 


to me unknown, 
on my path of toil ? 
sodden with rains 
long dead have I lain. 


Way-wont my name, War-wont my father; 
of Hel give tidings, I’ll tell thee of earth : 
for whom are the benches with byrnies heaped, 
and so fair with gold the floor bestrewn ? 


The Sibyl: 

Here for Balder stands brewed the mead, 
shining ; the cauldron a shield covers : 
but woe o’erwhelming awaits the .Esir. 
loath have I spoken— silent now my lips. 

Eddie verse has a variation of epic metre, in 

which a weightier effect is achieved by the more 

or less regular addition to the half-line of an 
additional stress. 
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// // 

Praise the day at evening, wife only when on pyre; 

// // 

by hearth be ale drinking, but on ice be skating. 

This metre is called by a name which we can 
only translate “ metre of speeches,” though 
“ ma/,” the word for “ speech,” also means 
“ affairs, public business.” Lines of this extended 
kind occur occasionally in the Northern epic 
metre and oftener in Anglo-Saxon and German; 
but the systematic grouping of them together 
seems specially Northern. 

All the poems whose subject matter is directly 
borrowed from the Teutonic peoples on the 
Continent are in “ epic ” or “ speech ” metre. 

There is a third Eddie metre, called the “ metre 
of (magic) chants ” which is of a different type. 
In all other alliterative metre the alliteration 
invariably forms a link between two short lines. 
But in this “ chant-metre ” we recognize again 
the independent alliterative phrase like “ kith 
and kin,” found otherwise only in doggerel. The 
ordinary couplet of two short lines is followed 
in this metre by a line alliterating within itself : 

The coward believes lie'll live for aye 

// " 
if he steer clear of strife : 

// " 
yet no quarter lie'll get in the clutch of Age, 

though spears have spared lnm ever. 

In several ways this metre preserves, or has 
adopted, primitive features. There is less regu¬ 
larity in the rhythm than in the epic metre, and 
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in the couplet the alliteration is more frequently 
borne by the second stress in the second short line. 

Many scholars hold that the independent line, 
which alliterates within itself, contains three 
main stresses, others urge that it has only two. 
Probably the difference between the two theories 
is a matter of terminology. Variety of rhythm is 
attained by great freedom in the placing of the 
alliterative stresses in this independent line, and 
an unalliterative stress occurring in no definite 
and expected place would tend to be outweighed 
by the two neighbouring alliterative stresses. 

Only in one stanza in the whole of the Eddie 
collection is this metre used for narrative. It is 
reserved for the direct speech of the characters, 
and, as in other dialogue-poems, a stanza is allotted 
to each speaker:— 

Thor said: 

Tell me this, All-wise, since thou, dwarf, knowest 

// // 

all fates and affairs of men : 
what Night is called, the daughter of Nor 
in each and every world ? 

AUwise said: 

Men call her Ni'ght, gods name her Shade, 

the high Powers call her Hood : 1 

the giants, Unlight, elves, Joy of Sleep, 1 

the dwarves, Weaver of Dreams. 

The variety in the self-alliterating or indepen¬ 
dent line is compensated for by rigid rules as to its 
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ending. It can end on any one-syllabled word, 
or on a two-syllabled word with short root-syllable : 
—thus “ kine ” or “ kin ” is a correct ending, or 
“ever”, but not “evil”. It can also end in a 
three-syllabled w r ord which bears the alliteration. 
These rules give some help in estimating the 
age of the poems. In some of them nearly all 
the “ independent ” lines would still be correct 
in the uncontracted language of before about 
a.d. 600 ; in others the majority would not. 

This sharp definition of the self-alliterating line 
must have been even more marked in the days 
when, as some scholars hold, the stanza unit 
consisted only of one couplet and one “ inde¬ 
pendent ” line—half the usual stanza. Such a 
unit seems to occur in one chant-metre stanza, 
set in the Second Lay of Helgi Handing s Slayer, 
a poem in epic metre. Here, contrary to custom, 
each speech occupies just this half stanza. Such 
a unit seems to have been the original form for 
spells or solemn utterances, for the characteristic 
repetitions cover the half stanza only: 

Long have I slept, long have slumbered, 
long last the miseries of men. 

In such spell-forms the first word occurs thrice 
and there is repetition, absolute or with slight 
variation, of the alliterative word in the first 
couplet: (slept: slumbered). For the peculiar 
emotional effect of three-fold repetition we may 
compare Milton’s: 
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“-though fallen on evil days 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues.” 

Or Rossetti’s: 

“ When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand with Death, and all is vain.” 

The irregular fall of the alliterative stresses in 
the independent line in chant-metre gives a wel¬ 
come variety and unexpectedness. In the hands 
of a good poet this metre is more supple, more 
expressive than epic metre, and much more 
graceful. The fact that the stanza has a definite 
form and definite ending makes it particularly 
well suited to gnomic and epigrammatic verse:— 

On his love-sick fellow let no man frown 
nor chide him for his choice : 
oft a rosy cheek will enchain the wise 
when the fool goes free. 

• ••••• • 

Hel’s Gate ’tis hight, high on the plain 
dread, before portals of dread ; 
long has it stood, yet learnt have few 
that gate to bolt and bar. 

The name of “ chant-metre ” points to the use 
of this metre in magic, and it is used in the Eddie 
poems for recitals of magic powers. 

A few instances of somewhat similar versifica¬ 
tion in early Anglo-Saxon poetry show that it must 
have been used before the Anglo-Saxons left their 
Continental home in the fifth century. Possibly 
its associations with the heathen religion were too 
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strong to permit its survival in England, so early 
converted to Christianity. 

Incantation-metre,” a variant of chant-metre, 
uses repetition with slight variation of one or 
both of the “independent” lines. In the fol¬ 
lowing stanza Odin tells of one of his powerful 
charms : 

The tenth I know, if witches I note 
sporting aloft in the sky : 
such my wiles that they seek in vain 
their human forms 
their human homes. 

It is no mere accident that alliterative verse 
has survived only in Iceland, where the language 
is still highly inflected, nor that in other Germanic 
countries it gave place to a different kind of 
verse as the old grammatical inflections became 
lost. In modern English, owing to lack of inflec¬ 
tions, the meaning of a sentence depends largely 
on the order of words. Yet the whole nature 
of alliterative verse demands that the words shall 
be placed in an order which may be quite dif¬ 
ferent from the sense-order ; the order of relative 
weight. There is a rigorous code of precedence 
among the various parts of speech in the ancient 
verse : those which must, those which can, and 
those which cannot, bear a stress, and besides this, 
those which must, those which can, and those 
which cannot bear the alliteration. These adjust¬ 
ments are comparatively easy to manage in a 
language in which inversions cause no obscurity, 
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but they are difficult indeed to combine with a 
sense-order. 

Moreover the exigencies of “ of the,” “ of a,” 

“ to the ” make a higher average of unstressed 
syllables than occurs in the original poems and 
break the flow of the verse. In the translations 
in this book this fault is preferred to continual 
and awkward inversions. 

But other difficulties present themselves to the 
translator into English. The alliteration is often 
obscured to the eye, if not to the ear, by the 
spelling; as for instance in “ who ” and “ holy.” 
Then again the stress in words of Latin origin 
does not always fall on the first syllable: e.g. 
caprice, familiar, secure—a difficulty which has 
to be surmounted by treating the first syllable 
as if it were a prefix, as in forswdar, bemtise. 
Again, from the point of view of euphony, the strong 
alliterative consonants need to be counterbalanced 
by the sonorous and clear vowels of Old Norse, 
unlike the mixed and indeterminate vowel-sounds 
of modern English. 

There is one other difficulty which hampers the 
English translator in giving the general impression 
of the rhythm of the original. In the original 
the short line of the couplet more often than not 
ends in an unaccented syllable: in an English 
translation it must more often than not end in 
an accented one. This is due to the fact that 
in English the vowel which once marked the 
inflection is lost or not pronounced. We can 
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still, at a pinch, say “ he cometh ” for “ he comes ”, 
but we can no longer say “ comen.” The older 
rhythm is shown in such a verse as Chaucer’s: 

“ The double sorwe of Troilus to tellcn 
In lovinge how his aventures fellen 
From wo to wele, and after out of joye 
My purpose is, er that I part fro ye.” 

This difficulty, like the previous one, confronts 
the English translator but not the translator 
into German or Danish, where the inflections 
survive. They have, however, been merged into 
an indeterminate e-sound, and the constant repeti¬ 
tion of this sound gives a monotony to the trans¬ 
lation, and does not at all do justice to the variety 
of the clear a’s, i’s and u’s of the original. 

But apart from all the hindrances of translation, 
the most serious bar to the appreciation of Eddie 
verse, as of Anglo-Saxon, is lack of familiarity 
with alliterative verse in general. The ear requires 
a long schooling to become automatically con¬ 
scious of the alliteration, its variations and impli¬ 
cations. The modern reader tends cither to 
ignore it or to stress it unduly, and in any case 
not to notice the finer points of its use. 

The three metres, “ epic ” metre, “ speech- 
metre ” and “ chant-metre,” are the only three 
used in Eddie poems. 

The titles in Codex Regius make a clear dis¬ 
tinction between “ kvitha,” “ lay,” used only for 
poems in epic metre, and “ mal,” “ speeches ’ or 
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“affairs,” used for poems in chant-metre and 
speech-metre. Chant-metre predominates in the 
poems dealing with the gods, epic metre in those 

dealing with human beings. 

In Codex Regius the poems about the gods are 
placed first. The writer of the MS. evidently 
aimed at a more or less logical order, beginning 
with the Sibyl's Vision, which gives a view of the 
whole course of the world, past and future, and 
going on to poems dealing with Odin, Frey and 
Thor. The poems dealing with human beings 
have been placed in what must have been con¬ 
sidered a more or less chronological order, and 
furnished with prose paragraphs to link the events 
together, supply explanations and fill in gaps. 
Most of these poems are quite rightly termed 
“ heroic poems,” but the title does not fit one or 
two poems with a folk-lore background which 
nevertheless deal with human beings. 

Since the mere mortals have weathered the 
passing of the centuries better than the gods, 
we will reverse the order of Codex Regius, and 
begin with the world of men, giving pride of 
place to the memories of the deeds of Goths, 
Huns and Burgundians. These form a more or 
less homogeneous group. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EDDIC POEMS: THE WORLD OF MEN 

I. Gothic and Burgundian Memories 

Though Sigurd and Gunnar, Brynhild and Gudmn, 
have proved less mortal than Odin and Thor, 
Time had already dealt much more hardly with 
the heroic poems, before they came to be written 
down, than with those about the gods. It was not, 
apparently, because they had been less popular. 
On the contrary, at one time or another they must 
have enjoyed so great a vogue that many poets 
composed lavs on the same themes, some covering 
more ground, some less. As the poems became 
less fashionable, confusion between them must have 
been easy, and it is generally agreed that most 
of the poems, as we have them, suffer even more 
from accretions than from lost lines or stanzas. 
Indeed occasionally a poem contradicts itself in 
such a way as to show that it must be made up of 
two different but parallel lays. But in some cases 
scholars suspect that the collector, having two 
lays before him dealing with the same subject, and 
being unwilling to insert both, has himself com¬ 
bined them into one, regardless of artistic effect, 
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regardless even of metre. Since the vogue the 
poems had enjoyed was evidently long past, it is 
possible that both versions were already frag¬ 
mentary, and that he combined them in good 
faith to make one more or less complete poem. 
We do not know enough either to acquit or to 
convict him, but we must not approach the poems 
without realizing that this part of the Eddie 
collection is but a thing of shreds and patches. 

The memories of the Heroic Age of the Goths 
and Burgundians were in the North woven into 
one connected whole. To the story which is also 
told in the Old High German Nibelungenlicd was 
added the story of the death of Ermanaric (Jor- 
munrek in the North). The outlines of the Nor¬ 
thern Nibelung story have been doubly obscured to 
the cultivated man or woman of to-day, partly by 
the mediaeval German poem, but more by the com¬ 
binations of both sources by Wagner in his opera 
of the Ring. In the North, if we ignore for the 
moment certain inconsistencies and contradictions 
due to differing versions of the tradition, the story 
runs as follows: 

I. The story of Sigurd and Gunnar. 

(a) Sigurd and Brynhild. 

Sigurd (having killed a dragon and won its hoard 
o treasure) comes as an honoured guest to the 
court of King Gjuki. He marries Gjuki’s daughter 
Uudrun and swears oaths of brotherhood with 
her brothers, Gunnar and Hogni (the Gjukungs). 
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Gunnar sets out to win Brynhild, who is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of flame and has vowed only 
to marry the man who rides through it. Gunnar 
fails to do so, but Sigurd takes on his likeness, 
penetrates the flame and woos Brynhild on Gun- 
nar’s behalf. He shares her bed, but lays his 
naked sword between them. Brynhild marries 
Gunnar, believing him to have duly won her. 
Later on, in a dispute with Gudrun, Sigurd’s 
wife, as to which has married the noblest hero, 
Gudrun betrays the truth. Brynhild thereupon 
incites Gunnar to kill Sigurd. Gunnar and Hogni 
persuade their younger brother Guthorm to do 
the deed, as he is not bound by the oaths of brother¬ 
hood. Guthorm falls unawares on Sigurd and 
kills him, but is himself killed by him. 

(b) The fate of the Gjukungs. 

Gudrun, after Sigurd’s death, is persuaded to 
marry Atli (Attila), King of the Huns. (In the 
later poems Atli is made Brynhild’s brother.) 
Atli invites Gudrun’s brothers, Gunnar and Hogni, 
to a banquet, and treacherously puts them to 
death. Gudrun, in vengeance for her brothers, 
kills her two young sons by Atli, serves up their 
hearts to him at a meal, tells him this, and later 
stabs him in his bed, and burns the hall and 
everyone in it. 

II .—The Ermanaric story. 

Jormunrek (Ermanaric), King of the Goths, 
has had his bride Svanhild trampled to death by 
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horses, on a false accusation. Her half-brothers 
Sorli and Hamdir avenge her. In Northern 
tradition Svanhild has been made the daughter of 
Sigurd and Gudrun, and Sorli and Hamdir are 
Gudrun’s sons by a third husband. It is ex¬ 
plained that Gudrun, after her vengeance on Atli, 
tried to drown herself, but that the waves bore 
her to another shore, where she became the 
wife of King Jonak. (This appearance of Atli’s 
widow in connection with Jormunrek is anachron¬ 
istic, since Ermanaric died some eighty years before 
Attila.) 

These are barbarous stories, and the modern 
reader is apt to talk of the uncontrolled passions 
of barbarians when he reads them. The passions 
may be violent, but they are anything but uncon¬ 
trolled. The modern tendency to error in inter¬ 
preting them arises from the extreme difficulty 
experienced by a member of a well-policed society 

• 9 £ 

in giving credit for anything but personal motives 
to a hero or heroine who carries out a fierce ven¬ 
geance. No doubt the natural human desire to 
inflict hurt for hurt was a powerful influence. 
But there evidently was a sense that vengeance 
was a duty to society, for, as Professor R. W. 
Chambers has pointed out in his Introduction to 
Beoumlf , the duty became the more binding the 
baser the crime. Atli’s slaying of Gudrun’s 
brothers is so base that the duty of actually 
carrying out the vengeance can be felt to devolve 
on a woman, in default of male relatives. 
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Vengeance was also—perhaps most of all—felt 
as a vindication of the fame of the deceased. 
We can deduce this by noticing that the emphasis 
is always laid on the slain, not on the slayer. 
Gudrun incites her sons to vengeance against their 
sister’s slayer, but she does it, not as a modern 
character might, by dwelling on the thought of 
Jormunrck sitting in his glory, unpunished, but by 
the picture of their sister lying dead: 

Why sit yc, my sons, sleep life away ? 

Glad chatter in hall, does it chafe you not ? 

In her tender youth at Jormunrek's bidding 
lies not your sister by steeds trampled ? 

Gudrun is not sacrificing her sons to a mere pas¬ 
sion of resentment, but is rising to the terrific 
demand made on her that her daughter by Sigurd 
shall not perish unnoticed, but be vindicated in 
the eyes of the world by being thought worthy of 
the sacrifice of all that she has. It is something 
of the same feeling as that which makes mourners 
heap treasures on the pyres of the dead. 

The collector of Codex Regius has prefixed 
to the poem dealing with the Sigurd cycle a 
versified conspectus of the story in the form 
of prophetic answers by an uncle, Gripir, to 
the young Sigurd’s questions. This Prophecy of 
Gripir, as an introduction to the Sigurd story, 
is evidently meant to correspond to the Sibyl's 
Vision as an introduction to the poems about 
the gods. But whereas the Sibyl's Vision is the 
finest poem in the whole collection, the Prophecy 
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of Gripir is the worst. Without imagination or 
insight, and obviously late, it may well have 
been composed by the collector merely to fill a 
place in the collection and satisfy his desire for 
symmetry. Its only merit is that it gives some, 
not much, indication of the contents of lost 
poems. 

We leave on one side, for the present, as without 
historical background, the dragon-slaying part of 
the story. The poems dealing with Sigurd at the 
court of King Gjuki only begin in the middle of 
the first episode, where Brynhild has learnt the 
truth, for there is a lacuna in the MS. One leaf, 
folded no doubt like the preceding ones to make 
eight pages, was already missing when Codex 
Regius was discovered. Fortunately poems deal¬ 
ing with this earlier part of the story are para¬ 
phrased in the prose Volsunga Saga , which bases 
its account entirely on earlier poetical sources, but 
we cannot tell that the author of that saga had 
before him the actual poems which were in the 
lost part of Codex Regius. He quotes a stanza 
describing the riding of the wall of flames, a stanza 
from the quarrel between the queens, and another 
describing how Sigurd left Brynliild’s hall, his 
heart like to burst with sorrow, evidently, as the 
prose says, because he had offered her his love 

and she had refused it: “I will not have two 
lords in one hall.” 

Half a score of the extant poems deal with the 
story from this point. Most of them give some 
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major part of the story, but there are a few which 
treat only of a single episode. Among the most 
important of the former is the Fragmentary Sigurd 
Lay —“ fragmentary,” because its beginning was 
in the last pages of the lost leaf. What is left 
opens with a question by Ilogni: what has Sigurd 
done that Gunnar wants him killed ? Gunnar 
replies—as Brynhild, evidently, has informed him 
—that Sigurd was false to him when he had 
ridden the wall of flame to woo Brynhild on his 
behalf. The following stanzas will show the 
extreme brevity with which the actual narrative 
is given : 

Slain was Sigurd south of the Rhine ; 
shrill did a raven shriek from a tree : 

“ J Lo ! the swords of Atli in your blood stained ! 
the bravest must fall before broken oaths.” 

Without stood Gudrun, Gjuki’s daughter ; 
the first word this her lips could frame : 

“ Where* lingereth Sigurd, the lord of men, 
since foremost ride the folk of my kin ? ” 

Were silent all till Ilogni answered: 

Asunder we smote Sigurd's body : 
the gray steed his head o'er the hero droops. 

Laughed then Brynhild, —the lofty hall echoed— 
but once she laughed with all her heart : 

“ May ye long enjoy your lands and hosts 
since death ye have dealt to the dauntless one ! ” 

While Gunnar lies tossing beside her that night 
Brynhild falls into a sleep, from which she awakes 
to tell her grief, and to warn Gunnar: 
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“ Grim my thoughts 
cheerless the hall, 
but thou didst ride 
fettered and bound 


Gunnar, as I slept: 
and chill my bed ; 
bereft of joy, 
in foemen’s throng.” 


The poem ends with her confession that Sigurd 
had after all kept faith: 

“ His glaive unsheathed with gold-wrought hilt 
the leader of hosts laid between us ; 
sharp were forged in the fire its edges, 
with poisons tempered the point and blade.” 


This poem gives us the key to most of the lays 
in the Nibelungen cycle. They are much more 
concerned with Brynhild and Gudrun than with 
Sigurd and Gunnar. The verses of actual narra¬ 
tive are brief to the point of incomprehensibility : 
it is mainly by the speeches of the women that 
the story is developed. The poems thus become 
psychological studies, and without being too fanci¬ 
ful we may hold that certain poets set themselves 
to explain Brynhild, while others were concerned 
with Gudrun. The Fragmentary Lay seems to 
have held the balance fairly even, but it is curious 
that, as it stands, it gives us no hint that Brynhild 
loved Sigurd. The sorrow to which she confesses 
may well be merely due to the foreknowledge 
her dream has just given her, that Sigurd’s slay¬ 
ing will lead to disaster. Her motive for insisting 
on his death would be that so long as he lived 
she was forsworn, since she had vowed only to 
marry the man who rode the flame-wall. 

The other two poems mainly concerned with 
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Brynhild are very different in this respect. The 
Short Lay of Sigurd is really a presentation of 
Brynhild*s case. The seventy stanzas it contains 
make it by no means “ short according to the 
Eddie standard, but the Fragmentary Lay may have 
been longer when complete. Moreover the Short 
Lay is generally considered to have suffered more 
than most of the poems from accretions. 

It begins by narrating very briefly Sigurd’s 
arrival at Gjuki’s court, and his seeking Brynhild 
through the fire: 

Nought had she lacked, nope had she harmed, 
in her life was no fault, no misfortune, 
no evil had touched her, no tongue of slander ; 
most cruel fates kept them apart. 

Alone she sat without in the eve of the day : 

“ I will clasp Sigurd close in my arms, 
the young and valiant, or else I will die. 

Nay, rash words these, I rue them already, 
his wife is Gudrun, I am Gunnar's. 

Baleful norns long woe have brought us.” 

She walked without, full of evil thoughts, 
on ice and glacier each evening paced, 
when Gudrun and Sigurd sought their bed 
and Sigurd the coverlet cast o’er his wife. 

Brynhild incites Gunnar to kill Sigurd, but so 
far as the condition of the text allows us to see, 
she does not accuse Sigurd of having broken 
faith. This puts her in a better light, but on the 
other hand it leaves Gunnar without the pardon- 
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able motive for the slaying which he has in other 
versions. Sigurd, in a dying speech to Gudrun, 
lays all the blame on Brynhild’s love for him, but 
denies that he has been “ too good a friend to Gun- 
nar’s wife.” Brynhild laughs when she hears the 
shrill wail of Gudrun—for in this poem the slay¬ 
ing is accomplished at the Gjukungs’ hall, while 
Sigurd is asleep. When it becomes evident that 
she means to die, they try in vain to dissuade her 
from “ the long journey.” She tells Gunnar 
all that is to happen to his doomed race, and 
then bids him build a funeral chamber on a mighty 
pyre, with splendid hangings and shields, and 
lay her dead body beside Sigurd, with the sword 
dividing them as when they first met. Her 
slain thralls are also to be placed on the pyre. 
With such a following, she says: 

“ Not on his heels will the gate of IIcl 

too rudely fall; . 

nor in our departing be aught ignoble.” 

The Hel-ride of Brynhild, a short poem in dia¬ 
logue form, gives Brynhild’s defence in the frame¬ 
work of a conversation with a giantess, the only 
supernatural being to appear in any of this group 
of poems. It is also the only one of the group to 
mention the intervention of a god, Odin. The 
last stanza has real dignity: 

To over-long lives, to anguish o’erheavy, 
women and men to the world are born, 
but our lives’ span we will end together 
Thou and I, Sigurd ! —Sink, thou giantess ! 
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The Old Lay of Gudrun is a monologue put into 
Gudrun’s mouth, and the poet has identified 
himself so closely with her point of view that 
he has deceived the commentators. Gudrun says 
that her brothers envied Sigurd, and slew him for 
that reason. This has been taken to mean that the 
poet did not know the usual story of the quarrel 
between the queens. But is it not a more natural 
explanation that Gudrun prefers to forget her own 
part in Sigurd s death, and the thought that all 
would still be well if she had not betrayed to 
Brynhild the secret that Sigurd had confided to 
her ? She tells the story well: 

From the Tiling came Grani with thundering hoofs, 
but lo ! Sigurd himself came not. 

The saddle-steeds all with sweat were steaming 

n 

long had they sped, the slayers bearing. 

Weeping, I went with Grani to whisper, 
with tear-wet cheek the charger questioned 
Grani his head in grief drooped, 
lie knew that his master lived no more. 

Long I wandered, long wavered, 

ere I bade them tell, my brothers, of Sigurd. 

His head bowed Gunnar, Hogni told me 
of Sigurd's death by sword dealt. 

“ Smitten lie lies south of the Rhine, 
to the wolves given, Guthorm's slayer. 

Seek thou Sigurd on southern ways ! 

There wilt thou hear the hoarse cry of ravens, 
the cry of eagles for carrion greedy, 
the wolves baying about thy lord.” 
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“ How canst thou wish to one heart-stricken, 
bitterest of news, brother, to tell ? 

May thy heart by ravens be rent and torn 
far from thy home and the haunts of men ! ” 

Hogni but once iny words answered, 
moody spake he, sore moved his mind : 

“ But sorer thy grief, sister mine, 
if my heart by ravens were rent and torn ! ” 


Alone I turned me from the talk then, 
in the woods to seek what wolves had left : 

I wailed not nor wept, as women else, 
nor beat my hands in my bitter woe. 

It was midmost night, moon was none, 
as I sat sorrowing o'er Sigurd's corpse. 

She then tells how she could not bear to return 
home, but lived for five years with a queen of 
Denmark. A charming stanza tells how : 

from woe to wean me she wove in gold 
halls of the southlands and Danish swans, 
on the tapestry told we a tale of warfare 
m handiwork wrought we the ranks of heroes. 


Then she tells of the overtures made by her mother 
and brothers, and of the messengers of Atli, sent 

° i W °°ji Cr ’ ^ ter this two poems have been 
awkwardly combined, for in stanzas 22-25 Gudrun 
telis of the magic potion of forgetfulness given 
to her which caused her to forget Sigurd, but 

Lt Th 80 She Sh T that she nevcr for g ot the 
past. The poem ends with a recital by Atli of 
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his evil dreams, which Gudrun interprets in 
such a way as to obscure their true significance. 

The Lay of Atli seems also, unfortunately, to be 
a combination of two poems. It may be, however, 
that the mixture of “ epic ” metre and “ speech- 
metre ” in which we have it is not due to the 
fusing of two poems, but to the influence of some 
mainland (Gothic) original, or simply to its very 
early date. The poem keeps a much more normal 
proportion between narrative and speech than 
most of the lays, and is the only poem of the 
Nibelungen group which can be called epic in style. 

It opens with the arrival of Atli’s embassy at 
the Gjukung hall, conveying the invitation to his 
court. In spite of doubts as to Atli’s good faith, 
Gunnar decides to accept it. Ilis followers are 
filled with grief, and interpret the wolf’s hair which 
Gudrun has wound round the arm-ring sent by 
Atli: 

Wolves will inhabit the Niflung heritage, 
old gray-coated ones, if Gunnar falls : 
bears, dusky, long-tusked, will tear and devour 
his hunting-packs, if home he comes not. 

The poet allows himself space for description : 

Apace o’er the mountains the princes fearless 
rode 

through unknown Wirkwood urged their mettle¬ 
some steeds 

under their flying hoofs the Ilunnish lands shook 
bit-champing the horses galloped o’er grass- 
grown plains. 
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And he could also pause for a general reflection 
such as we find in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf : 

So shall a fearless warrior ’gainst odds defend him 

as Hogni with his hands . . . 

Too many of the vivid scenes are obscured by 
lacunae or corruptions, but we still have Gunnar’s 
answer when Hogni’s heart is brought to him 
on a trencher, and he may save his own life by 
telling where the Niflung treasure is hidden : 

“ Now the Rhine shall hold sway o’er the strife¬ 
bringing ore, 

the turbulent river guard the treasure once the 
gods’ 1 

Rather in rushing waters let glint the rings of 
doom 

than shine on the arms of Hunnish youths and 
maids.” 

When Atli returns from seeing Gunnar die in the 
snake-pit, Gudrun serves him with food and 
drink, and then tells how he has eaten his sons’ 
hearts. 

Clamour arose from the benches, wild the cry of 
warriors ; 

beneath the damask hangings the Huns lamented 
loud, 

all save Gudrun, who wept not ever 

her brothers as bears fearless, nor both her fair 
sons, 

boys young and guileless borne to Atli. 

Gold sowed Gudrun, the swan-bright queen, 

ruddy rings she gave, enriched the house-carles 
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(presumably so that Atli might enter the next 
world with a seemly following) 

ever mightier, by her doing, loomed the doom of 
all. 

••••••• 

To their bed she gave Atli’s blood to drink, 
with hand eager to strike : the hounds she loosed, 

awaked the house-carles, heaped by the doors 
flaming brands. So Gudrun her brothers 
avenged. 

It is tantalizing to find that the Greenlandic Lay 
of Atli, so called in the MS., is one of the best 
preserved of the poems, for it is vastly inferior 
to the ruins of the Old Lay. It is composed in 
speech-metre. Its spate of words, its persistent 
endings on unaccented syllables, and its excess of 
alliteration, rendered obtrusive by awkward plac¬ 
ing, combine to remind one of some of Swinburne’s 
later and least successful lyrics. But the poem 
docs not quite deserve the strictures it usually 
receives. It must not be judged as a heroic 
poem, but rather as what it is, a poem emanating 
from a society of small farmers. Here the peasant 
has Gudrun and Atli interpreted to him in the light 
of his own experience. They squabble like any 
farmer and his wife. The picture of Atli chewing 
his supper—which he is presently to learn is 
composed of his sons’ hearts—is certainly entirely 
alien to heroic poetry. But in spite of its clumsi¬ 
ness, and a feeble command of the story, the Lay 
has a certain imaginative power, and a surprising 
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gift for spirited burlesque in the scene where 
Hjalli, the steward, is to have his heart cut out. 
This is the only Eddie poem which contains 
definitely Christian references. 

Another poem, the Lament of Oddrun, shows 
something of the same slrrinkage of heroic figures, 
and may well be a Greenlandic composition. 
Oddrun, the sister of Atli, King of the Huns, 
saddles her own horse, and goes to brew beer for 
a friend, like any farmer’s daughter. She and 
Gunnar love in secret, but are discovered, and it is 
for this reason that Atli has Gunnar put to death 
in the snake-pit. The monologue of the Lament 
is awkwardly set in a dialogue-poem in which 
Oddrun helps a friend in childbirth by uttering 
“ stron g charms.’’ Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the poem is Oddrun’s statement: 


A vow had I uttered and ever have kept 
that my help from none should be withheld.” 


Th e Short Lay of Sigurd (p. 56 above) is also 
held by a high authority to be Greenlandic in 
origin, for the “ ice and glacier ” on which Brynhild 
walks close to the dwelling, correspond better to 
conditions in Greenland than in Norway or Ice¬ 
land. The settlement of Greenland from Iceland 
was made towards the end of the tenth century 
and it is tempting to think that this isolated com- 

t0 praCtise a form of litera ture 
vhich was already going out of fashion in the 

mother-country. 
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We may now pass on to the two poems which 
deal with the Ermanaric and Svanhild story. 

The first of the two, Gudrun's Egging, begins by 
Gudrun’s urging her sons to avenge their sister, 
and ends, when they have ridden away on their 
desperate errand, in a fine and passionate mono¬ 
logue in which she passes in review the sorrows of 
her whole life. The second poem, the Lay of 
Hamdir , is unfortunately very much in the condi¬ 
tion of the Old Lay of Atli, and probably for the 
same reason—it was partly unintelligible through 
age and partly forgotten before it was written 
down. The original poem seems to have been 
in “ speech-metre,” but the poem has been patched 
with fragments of a parallel poem in epic metre. 
One stanza in chant-metre does not seem to 
belong to the poem at all. In style the Lay of 
Hamdir must have resembled the Lay of Atli. 
Like Gudrun's Egging it begins with Gudrun 
taunting her sons, one of whom, Hamdir, reminds 
her of her sons by Atli, who could have helped in 
the vengeance if she had not killed them. Sorli 
says : 

For us twain, Gudrun, shalt also lament, 
here we sit doomed, and must die afar. 

The dying speech is by Hamdir: 

Well have we battled ; like eagles on bough 
underfoot we trample Goths fallen in fight. 
Fame shall be ours, die we early or late ; 
nichtfall none sees when Norns have spoken. 
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Most modern readers will feel that only the Lay 
of Hamdir and the Old Lay of Atli treat their 
subject in the way which such stories seem to 
demand. The pathos, the psychological interest 
in the emotions of women, and the frequently 
elegiac tone of the other poems are not what we 
expect in memories of the Heroic Age. Conse¬ 
quently there is a tendency among scholars to 
regard only the Lay of Atli and the Lay of Hamdir, 
and perhaps the Fragmentary Sigurd Lay, as really 
representative of the ancient mainland poems 
which must have been the first to deal with the 


stories. The others, it is argued, are variations 
on the main theme by poets of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and show the psychological 
interest characteristic of the Icelandic Sagas. 
It is an attractive theory at first sight. But no 
Icelandic Saga allows its women to express their 
emotions at length, and no Saga dwarfs its male 
characters by its insistence on the actions or 
emotions of their women-folk. Moreover the 
elegiac tone is alien to the Saga style. If we 
must look for a period in which a literary tradition 
like that in the Edda poems could have established 
itself, it would rather be in the Germanic societies 
described by Caesar and Tacitus, who say that 
among the Germanic peoples women were held in 
great veneration, and were thought to be the 

£~ f P ;°P het [ c g ifts ~ as in these poems. 

, Iceland of the Sagas the persons with 
outstanding prophetic gifts are usually men, and 
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men also are the usual interpreters of dreams. In 
only one of the Eddie poems does a man prophesy 
—and it is significant that it is in the late Ice¬ 
landic Prophecy of Gripir. All the other pro¬ 
phecies are uttered by women, and all the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams too is by women, until we 
come to the late Greenlandic Atli Lay. It cer¬ 
tainly looks as if the poems were reflecting some 
non-Icelandic tradition. 

Let us compare the only early Teutonic literature 
we possess—the fragments of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Here are a Wife's Lament, a Minstrel's Lament, and 
a lament on the vanished glories of the past. It 
is true that the Eddie Laments are of a different 
type, since they really serve as a means of telling 
the story, but this particular form is probably 
only a Northern development due to the aversion 
the poets seem to have felt for ordinary narrative 
verse. Very curious is a parallel between the 
Anglo-Saxon poem Deor and the little poem in the 
Eddie Codex Regius, called the First Lay of Gud- 
run. In the latter a number of women attempt 
to comfort Gudrun, stricken by the death of 
Sigurd, by telling of the terrible sorrows they have 
lived through. The sentiment of the poem is 
generally considered to indicate a late origin. 
But in the Anglo-Saxon Deor, from the seventh 
or eighth century, the speaker heartens himself in 
some sore sorrow by telling over the woes ot 
heroic personages, with the refrain : 

“ That ancient woe was endured, and so may this be.’ 
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There is enough similarity in the procedure 
—and even in the form, for the Northern poem 
has the trace of a refrain—to make us wonder 
whether after all even the First Lay of Gudrun 
has not a long ancestry behind it. 

These Eddie heroic poems have another interest 
besides that of literary origin or literary merit. 
No literature, surely, affords opportunities so 
rich, so strange, for the study of the persistence 
of oral tradition, nor offers such significant examples 
of what the memory of a race will retain and what 
reject. On the one hand, to check tradition, we 
have more or less authentic history, recorded not 
long after the events described, by authors with 
Greek or Roman training. On the other there is 
the stream of independent oral tradition, dividing 
into two branches, to be ultimately canalized 
for us, so to speak, in countries as far apart as 
Austria and Iceland. The differences between 
the story as told in the Edda and in the mediaeval 
Nibelungenlied are almost as extraordinary as 
the resemblances. The greatest difference is in 
the action of Sigurd’s widow. Her name in the 
North is Gudrun, in the South Kriemhild. It is 
for the slaying of Siegfried (Sigurd) that Kriemhild 
in the Nibelungenlied seeks vengeance, and though 
at first she only desires to wreak it on Hagen 
(Hogni), who is here not her brother but only a 
kinsman of Gunther (Gunnar), yet in the end it is 
she who orders that Gunther’s head shall be cut off. 
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Her son by Etzel (Atli) is killed by Hagen, not by 
herself. There is no talk of her taking any ven¬ 
geance on Etzel. In the North, on the other 
hand, Gudrun takes vengeance on Atli for the 
slaying of her brothers, but none on her brothers 
for the slaying of Sigurd. In all this the Eddie 
poems seem, strangely enough, to keep nearer to 
early tradition. The vengeance on Atli seems to 
arise from the historic fact of Attila’s death on his 
bridal night—a nearly contemporary Roman 
author says at the hands of his wife. The question 
of Hogni’s relationship to Gunnar is doubtful, but 
a Low German poem also makes Hagen brother 
to Gunther. 

The likenesses between the two streams of 
tradition are not in the main outlines of history, 
but in incidental scenes and references. Kriem- 
hild’s and Brynhild’s quarrel begins while they are 
watching a joust, and is continued on the Minster 
steps; Gudrun’s and Brynhild’s during the more 
domestic occupation of washing their hair, but it 
leads in each case to the betrayal of the truth 
and has in each case the same fatal results. In 
the North it is Gunnar who refuses to tell where 
the treasure is, when Hogni is dead. In the 
South it is Hagen, when Gunther is dead. The 
person differs, but the keynote of the scene is the 
same. 

These main resemblances must go back to a 
common source, perhaps from a.d. COO, certainly 
not later than 700. In certain minor points 
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the Northern story may owe something to later 
acquaintance, not with the Nibclwngcnlied, but 
with the story as it had survived in Northern 
Germany. The collector of the Eddie poems 
alludes in his prose to the fact that the Germans 
say that Sigurd was killed out of doors, whereas 
“ some say ” that he was killed asleep in his bed. 
But “ both agree in this, that they betrayed him, 
and struck at him when he was lying down and 
unaware.” 

Certain dramatic scenes, then, show extra¬ 
ordinary vitality. But what actual history do 
the Northern poems preserve ? Quite enough to 
be deeply interesting to those who seek to 
disentangle history from legend in the recorded 
memories of other peoples, such as the Greeks, 
among whom there were no contemporary his¬ 
torians of another race to keep an independent 
record. 

The Northern tradition remembers two great 
peoples, the Goths and the Huns, inhabiting the 
region between the Rhine, the Baltic and the Black 
Sea. If we except one mention of the Bur¬ 
gundians, all the other Germanic peoples of the 
mainland are merged in these two. (Sigurd is 
sometimes called a Hun.) The greatest king of the 
Croths is Jormunrek, (Ermanaric). Actually this 
king seems to have committed suicide about a.d. 
870 for fear of the Huns. But the Northern 
tradition of his death at the hands of two brothers 
corresponds closely with that of the sixth-century 
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historian Jordanes. The Latinized Gothic names 
of the brothers given by Jordanes, Sarus (Sorli) 
and Ammius (Hamdir), seem to contain an allu¬ 
sion to their invulnerability, on which the Northern 
poem turns. 

Thjodrik, Theodoric the Ostrogoth, is remem¬ 
bered in the Eddie collection, and also in the 
Austrian Nibelungenlied , only as an exile at Attila’s 
court. The Eddie memory of him might be due 
to late contact with German sources, except 
that one Eddie poem once says “ Thjodmar ” 
instead of “ Thjodrik,” apparently by an over¬ 
sight. Now Thiudemer, Theodoric s father, did 
actually serve with Attila, so that perhaps here 
we may come upon a piece of independent Nor¬ 
thern memory. 

The Huns are ruled by a great king Atli (Attila). 
He is, according to the Grcenlandic Lay, a fratri¬ 
cide, but the allusion may be rather due to a 
general impression of the behaviour of kings than 
to actual memory of a historic fact. He has a 
long beard. His retainers have dark brown hair 
—unlike the fair hair admired by the Teutonic 
peoples. They are magnificently armed, with 
mail-coats, swords and helmets. They are also 
very richly dressed, and there are two allusions to 
their wearing red coats or tunics. This might be 
the fashionable scarlet of the Viking Age, but 
that in one of the poems it is described by an 
otherwise unknown adjective, of doubtful inter¬ 
pretation, and probably obsolete at the time it 
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was written down, which may mean “ red as spilt 
blood.” Is it possible that the red coats are an 
actual memory of the red dye—Tyrian purple— 
used among the Mediterranean peoples, whose 
splendour Attila sought to imitate ? The country 
of the Huns is a long way off, through Mirkwood 
(Dark Forest) and is a grass-covered plain. Attila 
overcomes the Gjukung dynasty, which ruled 
near the Rhine. He is murdered by his wife— 
an early tradition among historians, as we have 
seen, based on the fact of his death on his wedding 
night. 

Truly not so little history to be remembered 
through five or six centuries, in the course of 
which it was transmitted to countries ever 
more distant from the scene of the original 
events. But there are some amazing omissions 
in it. 

The general ethnological “ lay-out ” over a wide 

region of Europe corresponds well with historical 

fact, for the Goths and the Huns were the leading 

peoples over the area depicted. But Italy is out 

of the picture—and not only Italy. The Roman 

Empire has disappeared, and the Byzantine 

Empire too, although Black Sea place-names are 

remembered. There is no memory whatever 

of the part played by the Goths against either 

of these Empires, though they were at grips 

"with them for many more centuries than with the 
Huns. 

Still stranger, perhaps, are the blanks in the 
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memory of events. The inglorious death of 
Ermanaric; the treachery which puts an end to the 
great Burgundian dynasty—these stories reflect, 
however dimly, great disasters suffered on the 
battlefield by the Teutonic peoples. But what of 
their victories and conquests ? All their spec¬ 
tacular successes are forgotten—Alaric is for¬ 
gotten, Arminius is forgotten, Clovis is forgotten: 
the wide conquests of the Vandals and Visigoths, 
the successes even of the Ostrogoths who play 
such a great role in the Northern memory. These 
peoples remember only disaster. The historian 
would be badly misied who should deduce their 
fates from their own memories. 

There are, it is true, vestiges of one poem which 
does remember a battle, and that battle a Gothic 
victory over the Huns. The surviving stanzas 
are quoted in the late legendary “ Saga of Hervor,” 
and the description of the huge forces marshalled 
on either side is supposed by some to be a reminis¬ 
cence of the battle between the Goths and the 
Huns in Gaul in 451. But peculiarities of speech 
and metre in these fine verses have led scholars to 
suggest that they are a comparatively late adapta¬ 
tion of a German poem, probably brought to the 
North long after most of the “ Nibelung ” poems 
were naturalized in Scandinavia. A curious feature 
of this “ Battle of the Goths and Huns ” is that 
the leader of the Goths, Angantyr, is a half- 
brother of Hlod, the Hun, and the poem ends 
on anything but a triumphant note, as Angantyr 
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seeks and finds the dying Hlod on the battle¬ 
field : 

Dire the curse on us, brother, thy death-dealer am I, 
not ever to be forgotten : ill is the doom of the Norns. 

The one triumph which is unforgotten is touched 
to tragic issues. 
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THE EDDIC POEMS ( contd .): THE WORLD OF MEN 

II. Scandinavian Memories. The Folk-lore 

Element 

We know that there were a great number of 
poems dealing, not with Goths or Huns or Burgun¬ 
dians, but with native Scandinavian heroes. Some 
of these poems are reproduced in Latin verse 
translations by the Dane Saxo Grammaticus, 
some are paraphrased in Snorri’s Edda or narrated 
in other Icelandic prose sources, and some are 
alluded to in Anglo-Saxon poetry. The Eddie 
collector had evidently no intention of making a 
representative collection of such of the ancient 
poems of the North as might be termed historical, 
for he ignores all but those which he considered 
to be connected with the Nibelung story. For¬ 
tunately two Northern heroes had come to be so 
connected. They are both called Helgi: one is 
the son of Iijorvard, the other is usually called the 
slayer of Hunding. Late Northern genealogies had 
made this latter Helgi into a son of Sigmund, 
Sigurd’s father, by a previous wife. He has thus 
become a half-brother of Sigurd, born before 
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Sigmund his father went to the land of the Franks. 
The Eddie collector must have considered this an 
adequate reason for including two Lays on him 
in his MS. 

The grounds for the inclusion of the poem about 
Helgi the son of Hjorvard seem to be even slenderer. 
Tradition said that he and his betrothed Svava 
were re-born, and it is evident that Helgi Iiunding’s 
slayer was thought to be Helgi Hjorvardsson’s re¬ 
incarnation, for Svava, the latter’s betrothed, is 
said to be reborn in Sigrun, the betrothed of Helgi 
Hunding’s slayer. 

The Southern Baltic is the scene of the exploits 
of these heroes. There is no agreement among 
scholars as to whether they were Danish or 
Swedish, and all that can be said is that they lived 
between a.d. 500 and 700. Their value to us is 
chiefly literary, for they are the only examples we 
have of Northern poetry dealing with the doings of 
Northern, more or less historical, heroes. 

Unfortunately these poems are in some ways 
even worse preserved than the others. Both the 
greater poems—the Lay of Helgi Hjorvardsson and 
the Second Lay of Helgi Hunding's Slayer —are 
interspersed with prose paragraphs. Some think 
that the collector is paraphrasing the verse in order 
to save space, but if we watch him at work he 
seems to be giving us all the verse he knows. In 
the Second Lay he inserts a stanza in another metre 
—chant-metre—half of which is obviously parallel 
to what he has just set down. This looks as if we 
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must acquit him of trying to save space or trouble, 
but at the same time it warns us that we can never 
tell when he is drawing upon parallel poems, if they 
happen to be in the same metre. 

The Lay of Hclgi Hjorvardsson is all in dialogue, 
except for one half-stanza, and is in a bewildering 
series of scenes. It opens with a conversation 
between an earl’s son, Atli, and a bird. Atli, the 
prose introduction tells us, had gone to woo Sigrlinn, 
daughter of King Svafnir, on behalf of King 
Hjorvard, and the proposal had been refused. The 
bird promises help if whatever it chooses out of the 
King’s surroundings is sacrificed to it. Atli agrees 
after making some prudent reservations, and the 
bird demands a temple, many open-air shrines, 
and gold-horned kine, if it wins Sigrlinn for the 
King. Apparently the bird carries out its under¬ 
taking by bringing enemies into King Svafnir s 
land, for the prose says that when Atli comes 
next, with Hjorvard, they see the land all ravaged 
with fire and thick with the dust-clouds raised by 
mounted armies. Atli, the prose goes on to say, 
kills an eagle which was guarding a house but had 
fallen asleep. The eagle turns out to be King 
Svafnir’s earl, who had been responsible for refusing 
Sigrlinn to King Hjorvard. She and the earl’s 
daughter are found in the house : Hjorvard marries 
Sigrlinn and Atli the earl’s daughter. 

There is a jump of fifteen years or so before the 
next stanzas, a conversation between the son of 
Hjorvard and a Valkyrie, who gives the young man 
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a name, Helgi, bids him find a hidden sword, and 
stirs him to warlike ambitions, so that he reproaches 
his father with never having avenged King Svafnir. 
So far the whole story has been told in eleven 
stanzas and some prose paragraphs. The next 
nineteen stanzas are in chant-metre, and are taken 
up by an exchange of abuse, a “ fly ting, between 
Atli and Helgi on the one hand, and a giantess on 
the other, after a sea-victory. This ends by the 
giantess turning into stone at the break of day ; 
as Atli says: 

Lo! the day dawns, I have made thee dally, 
now thou hast lost thy life ; 
as a harbour mark wilt be mocked by men 
there where thou standest in stone ! 

Next a prose paragraph tells how, through the 
wiles of a troll-woman, Helgi’s brother Hedinn 
vows to marry his brother’s betrothed, Svava. 
The following stanzas are a conversation between 
the brothers. Hedinn confesses his vow, and Helgi 
magnanimously bids him not distress himself, 
since a prince has challenged him, Helgi, to a single 
combat, and he will probably fall. Then follow 
conversations with a messenger who tells Svava of 
Helgi’s mortal wound. The dying Helgi urges her 
to marry Hedinn: she demurs, but Hedinn bids 
her kiss him, saying he will not return till he has 
avenged his brother. The prose adds: “ It is 
said that Helgi and Svava were born again.” 

It is impossible to judge how far the scrappiness 
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which strikes us so strongly in the poem is due to 
its fragmentary condition, and how far it was 
characteristic of it when complete. If it is really 
all one poem, it covers such a protracted period— 
Hjorvard’s life as well as his son Hclgi’s—that it 
must have been very long if all the episodes and 
characters were treated at the same length as, for 
instance, the conversation between Helgi and 
Hedinn. A reference to a sword with a ring—a 
type which ceased to be made by a.d. 700 — suggests 
that the story was first put into verse before that 
date. 

The First Lay of Helgi IIunding's Slayer is 
generally agreed to be a late expansion in skaldic 
style of that part of Ilelgi’s story suited to the 
style of a Court poet—a glorification of Helgi as 
warrior. But here again the mention of a gold- 
rimmed shield shows memories of a time before 
a.d. 800. The title “ First Lay ” is merely due to 
its place in the collection. It was probably put 
first because it deals with the first part only of 
Helgi’s life. It has a narrative introduction 
describing the coming of the norns at Helgi’s birth; 
in a magnificent hyperbole they untangle the golden 
threads of his fate and hitch them below the mid¬ 
most point of the heavens. The slaying of King 
Hunding, and then of all his sons, is told with the 
utmost brevity. After the battle Valkyries come 
riding in the sky, lit up by lightning flashes, their 
spears glinting, while one of them, Sigrun, demands 
Hclgi’s help in averting her marriage to an unwel- 
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come suitor, whom she says she has addressed as 
“son of a cat.” Helgi gathers a vast fleet to¬ 
gether. Then there takes place a long “ flyting,” 
or exchange of abuse, between hostile champions. 
This is put an end to by a reproof from Helgi. 
After the poem has narrated the preparations on 
the other side, Helgi’s prowess in the battle is 
exalted in one stanza, and in the final scene Sigrun 
arrives on the battlefield from the skies and 
announces Helgi’s victory, herself the prize. 

The poem is not simple like an Eddie poem: 
there are such far-fetched “ kennings ” as “ acorn 
of courage ” for “ heart ”, “ daughter of ./Egir ” 
(the sea god), for “ wave”. But it is full of 
vigour and reaches real beauty in the scene of the 
Valkyries appearing in the sky. 

The Second Lay of Helgi Hunding's Slayer ends, 
like the Lay of Helgi Hjorvardsson, on a note of 
high tragedy, but like that Lay it contains otMer 
elements. Like most of the episodes in that Lay 
it is in epic metre, and is all in dialogue save for a 
stanza and a half. 

It begins with Helgi in disguise as a spy, and its 
second scene shows him disguised as a bond-maid 
grinding corn in the presence of his enemies. 

Then the scene changes, and Sigrun appears 
(she was a Valkyrie, says the prose, and rode air 
and sea: she was Svava, the betrothed of Helgi 
Hjorvardsson, reborn). She questions Helgi, ask¬ 
ing who he is and why he and his ship’s crew are 
eating raw meat. Helgi explains that it is in the 
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stress after a victory, and she then reveals that she 
knows his name and was present during the battle. 

The next stanzas are introduced in the prose 
comment as from the “ Old Lay of the Volsungs,” 
which is accordingly generally assumed to be the 
name of the whole poem. But it seems curious to 
introduce the title of the whole poem at this point, 
and moreover the little group of stanzas between 
this and the next prose paragraph differ from the 
rest of the poem in containing a stanza and a half 
of narrative verse. The prose statement may 
therefore mean merely that these particular stanzas 
arc from the “ Old Lay of the Volsungs.” In 
them Sigrun goes to seek Helgi, clasps his hand 
and announces her wish to have his love, but 
confesses that she has been plighted by her father 
to King Hodbrodd, son of Granmarr, and fears 
her kinsmen’s wrath. A prose paragraph tells 
how Helgi gathers a great fleet against the sons of 
Granmarr, and there follows a very brief exchange 
of abuse between champions. The battle is 
described only in the prose : Hodbrodd and all 
his brothers fall, and also Sigrun’s father and one of 
her brothers : the other, Dag, is spared, and swears 
oaths of peace to Helgi. The verse begins again 
with Sigrun finding her suitor King Hodbrodd 
dying on the battlefield. She says to him : 

“ Surely Sigrun of Sevafell 
ne’er will be clasped, King, in thine arms ; 
spent are thy days, soon will the wolves, 
the gray hosts, batten on Granmarr’s sons.” 
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Then she meets Helgi. From this point the poem 
must speak for itself, though only in prose, except 
(to mark the change in metre) for one stanza 
of chant-metre. The italics represent the prose 
comments of the original. One stanza (51) has 
been transposed. 

(26, 28) Helgi said : All has not gone well for thee, 
thou warrior maid,—and yet in part surely this 
was the work of the Norns. There fell this 
morning at Frekastein Bragi and Hogni; I was 
their slayer. They lie stiff in death, the most of 
thy kin. This slaughter was no work of thine, 
but thou wast fated to be a cause of strife among 
the mighty. ( Sigrun wept.) 

(29) Take comfort, Sigrun ! Kings must yield to 

Fate ; 

a Hild hast been to heroes. 

[Hild was a heroine who would not let her 
father and lover make peace.] 

Sigrun said : 

Ah ! that some lived who now lie low I 
And yet would I clasp thee close. 

{Dag, the son of Hogni, sacrificed to Odin to 
obtain vengeance for his father : Odin lent Dag 
his spear. Dag found Helgi his sister's husband 
at the place called Fetterwood: he pierced Helgi 
through with the spear, and Helgi fell. Then 
Dag rode to Sevafell and told Sigrun :) 

(30) Dag said : Loath am I, sister, and slow to tell 
thee this thing: I was sore constrained, and 
unwilling did I cause thee grief. There fell this 
morning at Fetterwood the noblest prince in the 
world, who had set his foot upon the necks of 
princes. 
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(31-33) Sigrun said : May all the oaths turn against 
thee that thou didst swear to Helgi on the bright 
water of Hel’s river and on the chill sea-stone ! 
May that ship sail not that should sail under 
thee, though a fair breeze blow behind ! May 
the steed speed not that should speed under thee, 
though thou be fleeing from thy foes ! May the 
sword bite not if it be thou that draw it, unless 
it should sing round thine own head ! So only 
wouldst thou have thy due for the death of 
Helgi if thou wert a wolf in the wild woods, 
reft of thy wealth and all thy joy, ravening save 
when thou shouldst batten on carrion ! 

(34-35) Dag said : Sore distraught art thou, sister, and 
beside thyself, to call down dire fate on thine 
own brother. Odin alone is the cause of all our 
woe, he who set runes of strife between kinsfolk. 
I, thy brother, offer thee red-gold rings, all the 
holy places of Vandill, and all the War-dales. 
Take thou half the world, thou and thy sons, 
thou ring-dight queen, in wergild for this woe. 

(30-38) Sigrun said : Nevermore may I sit happy at 
Scvafell, nor have any joy of my life, by mom 
or eventide, unless I may see the light flash on 
my lord's company, and the snorting steed, gold- 
bitted, bearing him home : ah ! would that I 
might greet him then ! With such terror had 
Helgi stricken his foes and all their kin, as when 
goats, wild with fear, scuttle down a mountain 
side with a wolf pursuing. So was Helgi above 
other princes as the stately ash among thorns, or 
as a young hart, dew-besprent, towers over the 
herd, and his antlers gleam against the sky. 

(A grave-mound was built for Ilclgi . • • 
Sigrun's maid passed the grave-mound one 
evening, and saw Helgi riding thither with a 
great company :) 
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(40) The maid said : Are these phantom shapes I 
think to see, or is the Doom of the Gods at hand ? 
Or speak, ye dead men who urge your steeds 
with the spur, has it been granted to you to 
return ? 

(41) Helgi said : These are no phantom shapes 
thou thinkest to see, nor yet is the crack of 
doom at hand, though thou bcholdest us urge 
our steeds with the spur; nay, but it has 
been granted to us to return. 

(42) The maid went home and said to Sigrun : 

Go forth, Sigrun of Sevafell, if thou art fain 

to meet the prince of his people. The grave- 
mound is agape, Helgi is come with gory wounds, 
and would have thee salve the smart. 

(51) [Someone said :] Be not so mad as to'go forth 
alone, lady of the Skjoldungs, to the abiding 
place of ghosts. Dead spirits wax mightier, 
maid, by night, than by bright noonday. 

Sigrun went into the grave-chamber to Helgi and 
said : 

(43) Now I am as joyful over our meeting as the 
hungry hawks of Odin when they scent their 
prey, the warm flesh of the slain, or heavy with 
dew perceive the dawn. 

(44) I will kiss thee, my dead lord, ere thou cast 
from thee the blood-stained mail-coat. Thy hair, 
Helgi, is thick with rime, thou art wet with the 
dew of death, thy hands are chill: how may I 
■win case for thee, my prince ? 

(45) Helgi said : It is thy doing, thine only, Sigrun 
of Sevafell, that Helgi is drenched with deadly 
dew. Thou weepest bitter tears, thou gold¬ 
decked, sun-bright lady of the South, before 
thou sleepest: everyone of them drips on my 
breast like blood : cold as ice, piercing, heavy 
with woe. 
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Sigrun hands Helgi a goblet: 

(46) Lo ! I yet shall drain a draught of precious 
wine, though I have lost both love and lands. 
Let none chant mournful dirges, though wounds 
show on my breast. For now is a bride housed 
in the grave-chamber, a queen among men, with 
me a ghost. 

Sigrun prepared a bed in the grave-mound: 

(47) Sigrun said : I have heaped thee a bed here, 
Helgi, a very painless bed, thou son of the 
Ylfings. I would fain sleep in thine arms, my 
prince, as I would if thou wert yet quick. 

(48-49) IJelgi said : Now I swear that men at Sevafell 
shall marvel at nought hereafter, neither soon 
nor late, since thou wouldst rest in the arms of 
the dead, thou white-limbed daughter of royal 
Hogni; here in the grave-chamber, thou who 
art yet quick. But it is time for me to ride the 
reddening ways, to urge my pale steed on the 
paths of the air : I must be west of the bridge of 
Windhclm ere the cock on Valholl awakes the 
warrior host. 

Helgi and his company rode their ways, but 
she went back to the hall. The next evening 
Sigrun bade her maid keep watch at the grave- 
mound. But zvhen at the fall of night, Sigrun 
came to the grave-mound, she said : 

(50) Surely the son of Sigmund were come now, if 
he thought to come, from the halls of Odin. 
My hopes of him die now that the eagles are at 
rest on the ash-boughs, and all the household 
passes to the meeting-place of dreams. 

Sigrun died young of sorrow and weariness. 
It zvas the belief of men in old time that men 
were born again, but that is now reckoned an 
old wives' tale. It is said that Helgi and 
Sigrun were born again : he was then called 
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Helgi the Haddings' warrior, and she Kara 
Halfdan's daughter, as is recited in the Song 
of Kara, and she was a valktjrie. 

The Song of Kara is utterly lost, but a memory 
of the central scene is given in a late saga. Helgi, 
preparing to attack an antagonist who has once 
spared him, but whose brothers he has just killed 
in battle, swings his sword aloft and accidentally 
cuts off the foot of a swan, who has been flying 
aloft chanting victory-giving incantations. The 
swan is really Kara, his betrothed, who falls dead to 
the ground. With her Helgi loses his luck, and is 
killed by his adversary, who also has a maiden with 
supernatural attributes protecting him in the battle. 

It is a far cry from the virile drama of the 
Second Lay to the monologues of Gudrun and 
Brynhild or to the laments of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
The tragic effect is achieved here with barely a 
word of sorrow, and yet the impression of passionate 
love is incomparably stronger than in the Lays of 
Sigurd or Gudrun. It is because Sigrun, unlike 
Brynhild, unlike Gudrun, is not thinking of herself, 
but of Helgi. Only a line or two of her speeches 
after she learns the news is taken up with herself. 
First there is the curse; then the thought of her 
own loneliness conjures up the picture of Helgi as 
he was, and she utters the proud panegyric of him ; 
then comes the welcome. No word of her sorrow 
here; it is rich with similes of joy, their fierce 
vividness in keeping with her valkyrie past. It is 
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left for Helgi to reveal to us her bitter grief and 
wakeful nights, as it is left for Sigrun’s eager solici¬ 
tude to describe his piteous state. As for Helgi 
himself, the passion of longing and grief which 
has brought him from the dead is expressed rather 
in words of triumph than of lament. We may 
contrast the final scene with the somewhat similar 
position of Gudrun in the Old Lay of Gudrun. 
Gudrun draws a pathetic picture of herself, leaving 
out nothing that could add to our pity : the wolves, 
the loneliness, the moonless night. Sigrun, waiting 
for Ilclgi as the darkness deepens, has no thought 
for the pathos of her own situation: the night to 
her is not dark or gloomy, only too peaceful,—and 
wc feel all the more keenly that for her 

“. . . there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.” 

We cannot tell how like, or how unlike, the 
present Lay is to the earlier chant-metre prototype 
which evidently existed. The surviving chant- 
metre stanza seems to be composed in the same 
spirit as the rest of the Lay, though it is even 
terser. The older poem was probably simpler and 
shorter, without the rich embroidery of passionate 
similes which strike a lyrical note in the Lay as we 
have it. But whether the Second Lay represents 
the mind of the sixth century or of the eleventh, 
Europe had to wait till the sixteenth, lor Romeo 
and Juliet, before romantic love is expressed again 
with such magnificent brevity and truth. 
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It is hard to turn from the magic of the lovers’ 
last meeting to consider the Lay as a whole. It has 
more unity than the Lay of Helgi Hjorvardsson ,— 
if that is indeed one lay,— because it only covers 
Helgi’s own life, not that of his father also. But 
the early scenes of the Second Lay, like those of 
the other, are as episodic, as loosely strung together, 
as the English sixteenth-century chronicle plays 
which they most resemble. One thing is certain, 
that they differ considerably in spirit, structure 
and technique from the other heroic poems. In 
the poems on Southern heroes, with a couple of 
notable exceptions —the Old Lay of Alii and the 
Lay of Hamdir, the interest in character outweighs 
all else, so that the dramatic situation is often 
forgotten, and the poem becomes a monologue, 
a lament or a prophecy, fine in itself and psycho¬ 
logically interesting, but out of proportion to the 
rest of the poem. To make up for this weakness, 
the poets really do make clear to us the motives 
and passions which sway Gudrun or Brynhild. 
That is no mean achievement. 

The Helgi Lays, on the other hand, are far more 
interested in situation, and in almost any kind of a 
situation. They deal with a much greater range of 
subject than the Nibelung poems, and even include 
comic relief. Efforts have been made to explain 
away the “ flytings ” as interpolations, but strange 
as they seem to us as a part of heroic poetry, they 
niust have formed a regular ingredient of it in the 
North, for Saxo Grammaticus translates three such 
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flytings as preludes or sequels to fights. One of 
them is clearly the flyting which belonged to the 
lost Chant of Kara. Then there are the curious 
scenes with the divine and human birds, and the 
mummery with disguises. They may seem to us 
childish, but they are dramatically effective situa¬ 
tions. And both poets have chosen their later 
scenes with an unerring eye for the dramatic 
situation, and allowed nothing to interfere with the 
presentation of it. But they do not aim at char¬ 
acter-drawing. Svava is no more subtly treated 
than any of the ballad-heroines faced with the same 
choice as hers. Sigrun and Helgi are types, eternal 
types, we may say, but still types, of young love. 

The technique, too, is different. The dialogue 
of the Ilelgi Lays is of quite a different character 
from that of the other poems. The latter use the 
speech of their characters to tell of the past, or 
the future, or to express their immediate feelings. 
But in these Helgi Lays there are no retrospective 
laments, no prophetic visions or dreams of the 
future. The speech of the characters is used to 
further the action and explain the situation, as in 
the speech to the giantess (p. 77) : 

“ Lo ! the day dawns,” etc. 

The effect on the giantess is revealed by the line : 

“ There where thou standest in stone.” 

In the Second Lay Helgi’s enemy shows us the fury 
with which the disguised Helgi grinds the corn: 
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“ Keen are the eyes of Hagai's quean : 
no mean birth hers o'er the mill-stones standing ; 
the stones are crumbling, the quern breaking. 

Sigrun indicates the scene by her first words when 
she meets Helgi: 

“ Who are they that moor ships by the hill-side ? ” 

a question to which she already knows the answer. 
Later she shows her own action by her words: 

“ Here for thee, Helgi, I have heaped a bed.” 

But the technique of these poets goes further still: 
they introduce supernumerary personages merely 
in order to tell us what is happening. Thus a 
messenger is brought in to narrate Helgi Hjor- 
vardsson’s fall, and so, in the Second Lay it is a 
maid who is brought in to see, and to make clear 
to us, Helgi’s return after death, and to report it 
to Sigrun. The nearest approach to this technique 
in the poems of the Nibelung cycle is in the first 
few stanzas of the Hel-ride of Brynhild , where the 
giantess is utilized in a similar fashion. This poem 
is almost certainly a Northern variation on the 
Brynhild theme. 

Another difference between the two sets of 
poems is in the role played by the supernatural. 
The Northern poets who deal with the borrowed 
Nibelungen subjects might be of any religion or 
none. Their heroes and heroines acknowledge the 
power of Fate, and of magic, but apparently of 
nothing else. After death they go to the shadowy 
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region of Hel, not to Odin's Hall of the Slain. 
Except in the Hel-ride of Brynhild, supernatural 
beings play no part in the poems. 

In the Lay of Helgi Hjorvardsson, on the other 
hand, there is the bird who requires worship, 
and there are also valkyries riding in the sky. In 
the First Lay there are norns, in the Second Lay 
allusions to Odin. Here again the Hel-ride of 
Brynhild shows its affinity with the Helgi Lays. 

These differences in structure and style cannot 


be regarded as surprising. The Helgi Lays are a 
native growth. The Northern Lays of Goths and 
Huns, however much they may have come to be 
modified in Scandinavia, are ultimately dependent 
on foreign sources. What is really more surprising 
is the fundamental unity of all the stories in the 
matter of the plot. The tragic element in all the 
stories is of the same nature, whether they deal 
with Goth, Burgundian, Lombard, or Scandinavian. 
They all place their hero or heroine on the horns of 
a dilemma.. Let us look at the Nibelung cycle of 
poems. There is no course open to Gunnar but to 
break his oaths of sworn brotherhood and kill 
Sigurd, or else to let his wife be forsworn, since 
she had vowed to marry the man who rode the 
flame-wall. Brynhild herself puts before him the 
three courses open to her : “ Either thou, or igur , 
or I, must die.” There has been a fourth course, 
which she has already rejected : she will not accept 
Sigurd’s secret love. Then there is the dilemma 
in which Sigurd’s wife is placed. When her own 
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brothers have treacherously killed her husband, 
what is she to do, avenge him or not ? In the 
Northern story he has to be unavenged. There is 
therefore little choice for her when her second 
husband, Atli, treacherously kills her brothers. 
The more terrific her vengeance, the better she 
shows how great the love was which constrained 
her to leave Sigurd unavenged. To the Northern 
view there was probably even less choice left her 
in the last disaster. When Svanhild, her daughter 
by Sigurd, is trampled to death, the very fact that 
she had not avenged Sigurd makes it the more 
imperative on her that she should sacrifice her all, 
her two sons, to the desperate enterprise of ven¬ 
geance for Sigurd’s daughter. The North evi¬ 
dently held Gudrun’s memory high because she 
did choose her awful path. 

In this fundamental issue the Helgi Lays are 
at one with the poems on foreign subjects. In 
the Lay of Helgi Hjorvardsson , Hedinn has to 
choose between keeping his oath to wed his brother’s 
bride, and the crushing degradation of a broken 
vow. In the Second Lay Dag has to choose between 
leaving his father and brother unavenged, and 
breaking the oaths sworn to their slayer. Helgi 
is placed in a dilemma in which he must either kill 
Sigrun’s kinsfolk or relinquish her to a rival whom 
she hates. Sigrun has to choose between marrying 
or repudiating Helgi after the slaying of her 
kinsfolk. 

Other stories, no longer preserved in the original 
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verse, tell the same tale. The Northern story of 
Sigmund the Volsung, Sigurd's father, and of his 
sister Signy, is closely akin in its problem and its 
solution to the Nibelung story. It is magnificently 
told by William Morris in his Story of the Volsungs. 
The story of Hagbard and Signy, reproduced in 
Latin verse by Saxo, turns on a dilemma similar 
to that of Sigrun and Helgi. When Hagbard is 
discovered and hanged at the order of Signy’s 
mother, Signy chooses a way out to which there 
are other parallels in the North—suicide. She sets 
her bower on fire, and dies at the same time as 
her lover. And lastly there is the ancient Danish 
story of Hamlet. It is re-told by Saxo, and by 
Icelanders not much later, but it had to await the 
genius of Shakespeare to perceive and emphasize 
the essential element in it as in other Northern 
heroic themes—the element of choice—of choice 

between two evil alternatives. 

It is usually by no fault of their own that the 
heroes and heroines of Teutonic heroic saga find 
themselves involved in these moral conflicts out of 
which there is no honourable issue. Yet the evil 
done does not seem to be condoned because that 
evil, or another, is inescapable. Signy, the sister 
of Sigmund, commits horrible crimes in order to 
avenge on her husband the treacherous slaying ot 
her father and brothers. But at the end, when she 
has set fire to the hall with her husband in it, she 
refuses to come out of it herself. Gudrun, in like 

position, seeks to drown herself. 
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It is difficult to know the mind of a race which 
expresses its philosophy only through the actions 
of its heroes and heroines. But some later sources 
are more articulate. The Nibclungenlied bears 
witness to the anguish of the Markgrave Rudiger, 
forced to choose between loyalty and the obligations 
of hospitality. And in the Icelandic Sagas, which 
are not so swift and headlong as the poems, the 
fact of choice between two evils is often clearly 
indicated, especially in the two Sagas whose plots 
run most clearly on the lines of the heroic stories, 
Gisli’s Saga and Laxdale Saga. But in many 
another Saga we have the recurring phrase, which 
epitomizes the stories of the Heroic Age : “ There 
are two choices, and neither of them good.” 

The Germanic peoples, then, must have faced, 
as open-eyed as the Greeks, the hard question: 
Can a man be placed in such a position that he 
must do wrong ? Their deductions, however, 
were characteristically different. The Greeks tried 
to justify the gods by the doctrine of Hubris, of 
overweening pride bringing about a deserved 
downfall, or else they railed against divine injustice. 
The Germanic peoples never seem to have demanded 
that the ordering of the world should be just. With 
a superb arrogance, they are concerned to vindicate, 
not the gods, not Fate, but themselves. If Fate is 
not the ultimate arbiter, if man is, in the end, free, 
then it matters not what is WTong with the universe. 
However hemmed in by circumstances not of his 
ordering, man still has a choice, and in so far as 
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he wills and chooses, he is superior to Fate. We 
feel this even where the choice is only between 
yielding to superior force or resisting to the end, 
as in the great Danish Lay of Bjarki, lost to us 
except for Saxo’s Latin version. In the last 
extremity, Bjarki can yet defy and threaten Odin, 
and his dying words are of exultation in the very 
hopelessness of his position, in the very ebbing of 
his strength. The more he is overborne with 
wounds, the more hopeless his resistance, the more 
glorious the manhood which resists long after Fate 
has spoken, long after resistance is vain. In fact, 
if we are right in interpreting these ancient stories, 
what seemed to the Greeks Hubris, overweening 
pride, was to the Teutonic world the ultimate 
vindication of man’s character and man’s dignity. 

We must now turn to three poems of a very 
different type from the Nibelung or the Helgi 
Lays, poems which cannot be classed as “ heroic 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but which have 
more affinities with folklore. They are the Lay of 
Volund, the Song of the Quern , and the poem dealing 

with Sigurd’s youth. f 

The first-named poem is nearest to the spirit ol 

the heroic poems, even though its hero, Volund, 
Way land the Smith, is a figure from the regions ot 
folk-lore, not of history. But the folk-lore hero and 
the folk-lore motive are wrenched, before the end oi 
the poem, into the tragic world of heroic tradition. 

The Lay, which is in irregular epic metre, begins 
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with a long fairy-tale introduction, in which 
Volund, called “the prince of elves,” and his two 
brothers capture swan-maidens, and live with 
them nine years, after which the maidens disappear. 
Volund remains alone in the Wolfdales in the 
hopes that his swan-maiden will return, but he 
is captured by King Nithud. The Queen orders 
that the sinews of his knee-joints should be 
severed, and he is placed on an island to make 
the King all kinds of treasures. 

“ He sat there, nor slept ever, but smote with the 
hammer.” 

The King’s young sons come in secret to peer 
at the treasures, and he cuts off their heads, sets 
their skulls in silver and gives them to Nithud as 
goblets. The King’s daughter, Bodvild, breaks 
her arm-ring, and secretly brings it him to 
mend : he gives her a drink so that she falls asleep. 
There is no mention till later of his violating 
her: the poem only gives his speech : 

“ Now for my wrongs have I wreaked vengeance, 
on all but one, the most evil of all.” 

Laughing, Volund rose aloft, 

weeping, Bodvild went her ways. 

The distraught King asks Volund, as he flies 
aloft, what has become of his sons. Volund tells 
him of their fate and Bodvild’s. The poem ends 
strangely, not with the triumph of its hero, who 
flies away on the wings he has made, but with the 
shamed confession of Bodvild to her father. We 
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may guess that this sudden twist of sympathy had 
already occurred in the seventh century, for in the 
Anglo-Saxon poem Deor (cf. p. 66 above) the 
speaker includes the sorrows of Beaduhild (Bodvild) 
in his list of great woes. The story must already 
have passed from folk-lore to heroic story. 

Scholars hold that this lay shows foreign influ¬ 
ence, and what seems like a curious mistransla¬ 
tion points to Germany. Volund is called “ visir 
dlfa ,” which in Old Norse means “ prince of the 
elves ”—a title to which he lays no claim elsewhere. 
It is thought to be a misunderstanding of a Low 
German “ wiso alf ”, “ wise ” or “ cunning elf,” 
which suits the smith better. But whatever the 
origin of this very curious poem, it is generally 
agreed to be early, and the Swedish scholar, l)r. 
Nerman, maintains that the types of gold ornaments 
made by Volund point to a period before a.d. 550. 

The Song of the Quern has a background rather 
legendary or mythological than historical, for the 
King Frodi who plays a part in it seems to be that 
mythical “ Pcace-Frodi ” of Denmark who is 
considered contemporary with the rule of the god 
Frey in Upsala, though in the last stanza another 
identification is made. The poem is almost all m 
direct speech, uttered by two giant maidens, Fenja 
and Menja, whom Frodi has enslaved and forced 
to grind him riches and happiness. He is so 
merciless in his demands for overtime labour that 
at last they rebel and grind an armed host which 
destroys him. The poem is obviously akin to 
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the modem Swedish mimetic game “ the Hand- 
mill,” but the Eddic poem is usually attributed to 
Orkney, where memories of Fenja and Menja still 

survive. It is not in Codex Regius. 

Here we may mention another poem not in 
Codex Regius, indeed only found in seventeenth- 
century MSS., the Lay of Svipdag and Menglod. 
Most likely it is a twelfth or thirteenth century 
pastiche , imitating, with considerable charm, the 
“ question-and-answer ” type of Eddic poem. It 
seems to be based on the Lay of Sigrdrifa , part of 
that “ Sigurd trilogy ” which we must now discuss. 

The poem on Sigurd’s youth has no title in the 
MS. It is usually divided by scholars into three 
parts, the Lay of Regin, the Lay of Fafnir, and the 
Lay of Sigrdrifa. We may call it the Sigurd trilogy. 
The original poem is in chant-metre, but stanzas 
from a parallel poem in epic metre are inserted. 
There is an interesting difference between the two. 
The poem in epic metre contains quite definite 
references to Sigurd’s later history, while the chant- 
metre poem seems to know nothing about it. 

On metrical grounds scholars hold that much of 
this poem may go back to the time before the 
linguistic changes of about a.d. 600. The delightful 
freshness and simplicity of the whole poem makes 
us ready to believe that in substance parts of it 
ante-date the Viking Age and that cult of the 
“ heroic ” in literature which probably made itself 
first felt in Norway at that period. Besides a 
dragon and a dwarf, there is their brother who takes 
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on the shape of an otter, and a dwarf who takes on 
the shape of a pike. 

In the original a good deal of the story is told in 
prose, but the alliteration shows that it is founded on 
verse. Much of the extant verse consists of informa¬ 
tion or advice given to Sigurd by the dying dragon, 
by Odin disguised, and by a valkyrie. But there 
are vivid touches of realism, as in Regin’s speech : 

Glad art thou, Sigurd, fain of the slaying, 
as thou wipest Gram on the grass ! 

Gram is the sword Regin had made for Sigurd. 
Then follows the well-known scene in which a taste 
of the dragon’s blood gives Sigurd the power to 
understand the warning utterances of the birds 
perched above him, and the prose tells us he kills 
Regin. The next part (the Lay of Sigrdrifa) begins 
with a prose account of Sigurd’s penetrating a wall 
of shields, which had glittered from afar like flame. 
Within he finds a figure asleep in helmet and byrnie 
(coat of mail), and he takes off the helmet and sees 
that it is a woman. He frees her from the byrnie 
with his sword, and she awakes, and utters three 
charming stanzas, with the repetitions which make 
them akin to spells : 

“ Long have I slept, long have slumbered, 
long lasts the misery of men ; 

it is Odin's doing that I might not ever 
break the bonds of sleep-runes. 

Sigurd sat down beside her and asked her her name. 

She took then a horn full of mead, and gave him a drink 

of remembrance: 
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Hail, Day ! Hail, sons of Day 1 
Hail, Night and New Moon ! 

with glance unwrathful regard us twain, 
let fortune be with us in fight! 

Hail, ye gods ! Hail, ye goddesses 1 
Hail, Earth, of benefits bountiful! 

Wisdom and skill in speech give to us splendid 
twain, 

and hands of healing, while we live ! ” 

But if we expect a love-poem we are disappointed, 
for the rest of the poem is taken up with advice 
given by the valkyrie to Sigurd. He is to learn 
magic runes to ensure victory, calm seas, and so 
forth, and even to enable him to help women in 
childbirth. He also receives general advice on the 
conduct of life. 

In Codex Regius the end of the poem is lost in 
the “ great lacuna,” but a few additional stanzas, 
preserved in some unexplained manner in seven¬ 
teenth-century paper copies, do not add anything 
more vital than a little more advice to Sigurd. 

This Lay of Sigrdrifa has caused great difficulties. 
What is Sigurd doing, affiancing himself to this 
unknown valkyrie, and why do we hear no more 
of her ? The prose calls her Sigrdrifa, but that is 
possibly due to a misunderstanding of a word in 
the verse. Still, the writer of the prose would not 
have made the mistake if tradition had consistently 
regarded her as Brynhild. She does not appear in 
the German version, but then neither does any 
part of the original chant-metre Trilogy, except the 
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fact that Siegfried had slain a dragon. One great 
authority thinks the Lay of Sigrdrifa is inserted in 
imitation of the valkyrie scenes in the Helgi Lays. 
But why should any poet have so wilfully compli¬ 
cated the story ? We must leave the mystery 
unsolved, only hazarding the suggestion that Sigurd 
in the North has attracted to himself an old 
Northern tale of gods and of dragon-slaying and 
maiden deliverance, only agreeing with the folk¬ 
tale elements in the foreign Nibelung story in so 
far as the German Siegfried too has killed a dragon. 

The style of the chant-metre Trilogy is wholly 
Northern. There are the same features : variety 
of scenes, supernatural characters and disguise, as 
in the two great Helgi Lays. The valkyrie’s magic 
knowledge may be compared with Kara’s incanta¬ 
tions in the lost Chant of Kara. The speech of the 
characters is used in the same way as in the Helgi 
Lays, to explain the situation and further the 
action. It is the dragon Fafnir himself who says : 
“the sword stands in my heart,” and finally: 

“Like is Fafnir to lose his life; 
thy might was more than mine.” 

On the other hand the information and advice so 
freely showered on Sigurd by the dragon, by Odm 
and by the valkyrie recall the style of some of the 
mythological poems. The Trilogy thus forms an 
interesting link between these and the heroic 
poems. With it we leave the human world for the 

world of the gods. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE EDDIC POEMS (continued): 

THE WORLD OF GODS.—I 

Of all the poems about human heroes, only the 
Sigurd Trilogy will have prepared us for what we 
shall find in most of the poems dealing with 
the gods. The Trilogy contains nearly all the 
elements of the mythological poems : the naive 
pleasure in adventure, the imparting of magic lore 
and of reflections on the conduct of life. We have 
to look to the Helgi Lays for the counterparts of 
the divine “ flytings,” and to them too for the 
outlook on life which we find in the greatest poem 
of all, the Sibyl's Vision. We will begin with the 
adventure-poems, and first with one which, like the 
Trilogy, combines adventure with love. No trans¬ 
lation can do justice to Skirnir's Quest, for the poet 
is a master of metre, making his verse follow the 
emotion of the moment in a way which sometimes 
scandalizes commentators, as when he dares, in 
defiance of the rules, to have four similar alliterative 
syllables in one couplet (stanzas 23 and 25), and 
achieves thereby just the emphasis he desires on 
Skirnir’s changing his tactics from bribes to threats. 
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The ignoring of alliteration, on the other hand, in 
stanza 34—the only actual spell, among so many 
allusions to spells, which the Eddie poems have 
preserved—may be a survival of an older form of 
Teutonic spell from extremely remote times. The 
poem is in chant-metre, and as far as metre is con¬ 
cerned (cf. p. 42, above) might go back to before 
a.d. GOO. It has been maintained that the frosted 
crystal goblet of stanza 37 must refer to a type of 
moulded glass only found in Scandinavia between 
a.d. 300-500. 

The poet uses rhyme where he wills (28-29) and 
makes effective use of “ incantation-metre,” in 
which the “ independent ” line is repeated with 
slight variation. The repetitions in first half¬ 
stanzas we have met before, in the Lay of Sigrdrifa. 

The poem contains forty-two stanzas, of which 
enough are given below to explain the action. One 
emendation has been adopted : “ youth-giving ” 
(the obsolete cllelyf) instead of “ eleven ” ( ellifu ). 
The poem is preceded by a prose introduction, 
which is not necessary for its understanding. 

( 1 ) Skadi [Frey's mother] said: 

Rise now, Skirnir, swiftly go seek 
speech of my son; 

who, ask the wise one, has filled his heart 
thus overmuch with ire ? 

( 2 ) Skirnir said: 

Harsh words alone from his lips await I, 
if speech I seek of thy son; 

ask the wise one who has filled his heart 
thus overmuch with ire. 
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(3) Skirnir said: 

Tell thou, Frey, first among gods, 
what I long to learn: 

why alone thou sittest in the spacious hall, 

Lord, the live-long day ? 

(4) Frey said : 

Of my heavy sorrow how shall I speak, 

how utter my anguish? 

Elf-bright the sun shines every day, 

yet lights not my heart’s longing. 

(5) Skirnir said: 

Though sore thy longing, canst speak, methinks, 
to a true friend tell it. 

Young together of yore were we, 
trust is between us two. 

(6) Frey said: 

In Gymir’s meads a maid I saw, 
walking, who woke my love; 

so shone her arms, that air and sea 
were lit by them alone. 

( 7 ) 

To me more dear than maid to lad 
ever through ages past; 

Yet of elves and ^Esir not a single one 
would grant us to be together. 

(8) Skirnir said: 

That steed give me then that through swirling 

smoke will bear me, 
through the flickering magic flame; 

and the sword which wages war of itself 
’gainst all of Jotun race ! 
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(9) Frey said : 

That steed I give thee, through swirling smoke 

’twill bear thee, 

through the flickering magic flame, 
and the sword which wages war of itself 
if he who wields it be wise. 

(10) Skirnir said to the horse : 

Outside it is dark, for us ’tis time to fare 
over the misty mountains 
the fells of giant folk ; 

Both we’ll win through, or both he shall take us, 
that awful Jotun. 

Skirnir rode into Jotunhcim to the dwelling oj 
Gymir. There were savage hounds there, and they 
71 'ere bound in front of the gate of the palisade which 
was round Gerd's bower, lie rode to where a shepherd 
sat on a grave-mound, and greeted him : 

<n) 

Say thou, shepherd, who sittest on the howe, 
and keepest watch all ways, 
how win a word with the winsome maid 
for these guardian hounds of Gymir ? 

(12) The Shepherd said : 

Art thou doomed or dead betimes ? 

.[a line missing here] 

ne’er shalt thou win a word, not one, 
with Gymir’s goodly maid. 

(13) Skirnir said: 

Courage is better than craven wailing, 
for whoso is eager for journey’s end. 

My death by Fate to a day is fixed, 
the span of my life laid down. 

[Skirnir leaps the fire (ef. stanza 17).] 
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(14) Gerd said: 

What is that din of dins drawing near 
which I hear in our halls ? 

The earth shakes and all's atremble 
within the gateways of Gymir. 

(15) A handmaid said : 

A man’s without, dismounted he is, 
he grazes his steed on the grass. 

(16) Gerd said: 

Bid him enter this bower of ours, 
and quaff of good mead a cup, 

and yet I dread lest death it be 
to my brother this man bodes. 


(17) 

Art son of elves, or son of iEsir 
or of the wise Wanes ? 

Why comest alone o’er the leaping fire, 
our halls here to behold ? 

(18) Skirnir said: 

No son of elves nor of iEsir am I 
nor of the wise Wanes ; 

yet alone I came o’er the leaping fire, 
your halls here to behold. 


(19) 

These apples youth-giving, each of gold, 

these will I give to thee, Gerd, 
thy friendship to buy, that Frey thou may’st call 
of wooers the least loathed by thee. 

(20) Gerd said: 

No apples youth-giving will I ever accept 
at the whim of a wooer; 
nor yet to Frey will I ever yield 
so long as we both shall live. 
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(21) Skirnir said: 

The arm-ring I give thee, ’twas offered on pyre 
with Odin’s, Allfather’s, son; 

but nine nights pass, so are new ones born 
eight, all of equal weight. 

(22) Gcrd said : 

The arm-ring I'll have not, tho’ offered on pyre 
with Odin's, Allfather's son ; 

my father’s hoards in Gymir's halls 
I give and grant at will. 

(23) Skirnir said : 

See'st, maid, the sword, slender, sign-inwrought, 
which I hold in my hand ? 

Thy head, O maid, I'll hew from thy neck 
unless with a “ yea ” thou yield. 

(24) Gerd said : 

None shall win me against my will, 
no whim of a wooer; 

nor slow is my father, the giant, to slay, 
if he come to encounter thee. 

(25) Skirnir said: 

See’st, maid, the sword, slender, sign-inwrought, 

which I hold in my hand ? 

on its sharp edges the ancient will fall, 
thy father be doomed to death. 

^ With magic wand I touch thee, I’ll tame thee yet 
maid, to my mind. 

Thou shalt be hid where none of human race 
shall e'er set eyes on thee. 

(27) 

On an eagle’s perch ever shalt sit 

hitherwards gazing, at Hel back-glancing; 

more loathed thy food than the fiercest snake 
is hated by human kind. 
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(28) 


Fearsome thou’lt be when forth thou goest , 
may Hrimnir leer at thee, all men fleer at thee 1 
More hatched thou’lt be than the warder of gods, 
if thou but gape from the gateway ! 


^ ^ Madness and badness, fever and fret, 
may thy weeping and woe increase . 

Sit thou, be still. I’ll recite to thee 
thy suffering sore, 
thy two-fold trial! 

(30) In giants’ garths goblins shall torture thee 

the live-long day ; _ ... 

to the dwellings of frost-giants daily thou It creep, 

creeping, craving food, 
creeping, craving bread; 
lamentations thy lot instead of laughter, 
suffering torture with tears ! 


(33) 

Wrath with thee is Odin, Asa-Thor wrath, 
fiercely will hate thee Frey ; 

on thyself hast brought, thou basest of maids, 
the ASsir’s awful wrath! 

( 34 ) 

Hearken ye giants, hearken, frost-trolls, 
hearken, Suttung’s sons, 

how I here forbid how I here ban 
joy of man to the maid, 
love of man to the maid! 
***** 

(36) 

A dire rune I score thee and three staves more 
Lewdness and Lust and Lechery! 

I can score them off as I score them on, 
if cause be furnished therefor. 
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(37) Gerd said : 

Nay, rather hail! this goblet I’ll hand thee, 
frosted, of foaming mead, 
though little I meant, so long as I lived, 
to wish the Wane's son well. 
***** 

(39) 

A wood we know, windless and still, 

Barri, both we know it; 
nine nights hence Njord's son of Gerd 
there shall win his wish. 

Then Skirnir rode home : Frey was standing with¬ 
out and asked tidings. 

[Skirnir gives his message.] 

***** 

(42) Frey said: 

Long is a night, long arc twain 
how through three to endure ? 

Swifter to me a month would speed 
than the eve ere we meet at midnight. 

The simplicity and naivete of this poem ought 
not to blind us to the adroitness of the technique 
by which the various scenes are indicated. But in 
its spirit it transports us into the child-like world 
in which most of the poems about the gods arc set. 
There is no high tragedy about this world of the gods, 
no moral problems. As in Homer, the gods lag 
behind human beings in dignity. If man creates his 
gods in his own image, the Northern peoples must 
have created theirs before the Heroic Age came to 
stir them to a sense of the splendour of human 
life and its high obligations. Success, no matter 
how attained, is all that is demanded of the gods. 
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Snorri, in his Prose Edda, has preserved a stray 
stanza or two from a number of other chant-metre 
poems which must have been of the same type as 
Skirnir’s Quest. Probably the poems were already 
too fragmentary for inclusion even when the Eddie 
collection was first written down. An especially 
lamentable loss is the poem on Balder’s death, in 
which the alliteration of the verse gleams tantaliz- 
ingly through Snorri’s prose. It must have been 
a strange mixture of real pathos and mummery. 
The one remaining stanza is uttered by the giantess 
Thokk, who refuses to join in the universal lamenta¬ 
tion which will bring Balder back from Hel: 

“ Thokk will only with dry eyes weep 
the bale-fire of Balder ; 

nought did Valfather’s son avail me quick or dead ; 
let Hel keep what she holds ! ” 

Then there are two stanzas from a poem on one of 
Thor’s journeys. In one of them he forbids a river 
to rise in spate as he is fording it: 

“ Wax not, Vimur, since I needs must wade thee, 
to journey to giants’ dwellings ; 
know, if thou wax, my god’s force will wax 

as high as heaven itself.” 

This stanza is evidently intended to show us the 
scene, like Skirnir’s speech to his steed. 

In another stanza Frigg’s hand-maid Gna is 
questioned as she passes through the air on some 
errand for Frigg. Then there is a tiny fragment of 
a poem which Snorri calls Heimdal's Incantation , 
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which he says describes Heimdal’s death, and 
which may also have included his adventures in 
the guise of a seal. 

There are three incident-poems in epic metre. 
Closely allied to Shirrin's Quest in its use of dialogue, 
but containing narrative verses, Thrym's Lay, or 
the Fetching of the Hammer , is deservedly the best 
known of all the Lays of this type. Though the 
verse is not so well handled as in Skirnir's Quest, 
its stirring scenes lend themselves to the vigorous, 
rather rollicking style of the poet. Thor awakes 
and finds his hammer missing. Loki borrows 
Freyja’s feather-coat and flies to Jotunheim, where 
he questions the giant Thrym, who acknowledges 
that he has the hammer and will only give it up 
if Freyja becomes his wife. On his return Thor 
and he bid Freyja attire herself as a bride. Freyja 
refuses with such rage that her torque Brisingamen 
bursts asunder. The gods and goddesses hold a 
council and Loki suggests that Thor himself should 
dress up as Freyja. Thor’s objections are over¬ 
borne, and Loki accompanies him as his maid. 
They drive to Jotunheim in Thor’s goat-chariot, 
“ rent arc the mountains, earth is aflame. At the 
wedding-feast Thor’s appetite nearly betrays him, 
but Loki is ready with a reason for it: 

“No whit ate Freyja eight nights long, 
so eager was she for Jotunheim. 

The giant’s sister begs Thor for rings in return for 

her love and favour, but Thrym says: 
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“Bear in the hammer to hallow the bride ! 

Let Mjollnir be laid on the maiden’s lap! 

Let the Oath-goddess hallow our clasped hands 

The heart of the bold one laughed in his breast, 
when Hlorridi [Thor] knew his hammer again. 
First laid he low Thiym the lord of giants, 
and crippled the whole kin of the giants. 

He slew the ancient sister of giants, 

her who had begged for a gift from the bride ; 

cuffs she got in place of coins, 

and raps of the hammer in place of rings. 

So once again Thor won his hammer. 

This story is never alluded to elsewhere, and some 
scholars are inclined to think it an invention of the 
poet, and to regard the Lay as late. Others think 
it one of the earliest. All the references to objects, 
however, including the plaited gold collars of the 
giant’s hounds, point to the Viking Age, i.e., to a 
date after a.d. 800 . 

The Lay of Hymir is certainly late. It is skaldic 
in style. A boat is called the “ swine of the surf,” 
“ sea-goat,” “ stallion of the rollers ” ; the beard 
“ chin-forest,” and so forth. The Lay combines, 
not very adroitly, a number of myths, but its 
verve is undeniable, and the pictures of Thor 
carrying off the giants’ cauldron on his head, its 
handles clanking round his heels, and his fishing of 
the Midgard Serpent, are remarkably vivid. One 
of the kennings suggests that the poet was aiming 
at a definitely burlesque effect. “ Hill of the hair ” 
is an accepted “ kenning ” for a human head, but 
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awesome high mountain of the hair ” is irresist¬ 
ibly comic when applied, as it is, to the head of the 
serpent. 

The only other incident-poem in epic metre, the 
Lay of Rig, is not in Codex Regius, nor in the other 
fragmentary Eddie Collection, but in an MS. of 
Snorri’s Prose Edda. It sets out to describe the 
origin of the various classes of men : thrall, yeo¬ 
man, earl, and king. The god “ Rig ” visits the 
homes of “ great-grandmother and great-grand¬ 
father,” “ grandfather and grandmother,” “ mother 
and father.” In each home he spends the night 
between host and hostess, and nine months there¬ 
after his hostess bears a son : at the first cottage 
the son is a thrall: 

On his hand the skin was scraggy and wrinkled, 
nasty his nails, his knuckles gnarled, 
his fingers thick, his face ugly, 
his back hulky, his heels were long. 

He marries “ Drudge ” : 

In their hut, happy they had a brood, 

I ween they were hight Haygiver, Howler, 
Bastard, Sluggard, Bent-back and Paunch. . . 

At the second homestead “ Karl ” (man) is born : 

“ Then gan he grow and gain in strength, 
tamed the oxen and tempered ploughshares, 
timbered houses, and barns for the hay, 
fashioned carts, and followed the plough.” 

At the third homestead “ Earl ” is born : 
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Shields he shattered and shafts he hurled, 
swung his sword and swiftly rode, 
he wakened war, and warriors slew, 
with wound-red weapons he won him land. 

(These stanzas are from Lee Hollander’s trans¬ 
lation.) 

His son Kon (King) can carve runes, and is urged 
by a bird to win vast kingdoms. The end of the 
poem is lost. 

The unlikeness of the Lay of Rig to all other 
Eddie poems has often been commented upon. 
Irish influence has long been surmised. Recently 
a close parallel to Rig’s action at each house has 
been found in an Irish source. 

We must now turn to another main type of 
mythological poem, the conversation-poem, often 
consisting of question and answer in stereotyped 
forms. But it is worth noticing that all these are 
set in a dramatic framework, in which the god’s 
interlocutor forfeits his life. 

The Lay of Grimnir is midway between a poem 
of incident and a conversation-poem. As it stands 
it is a monologue, but the long prose introduction 
is evidently based on lost verses. It is a tale of a 
quarrel between Odin and Frigg which leads Odin 
to visit, under the name Grimnir (the Hooded One), 
a certain King Geirrod. Frigg sends a message to 
Geirrod to warn him of the coming of a magician 
who may destroy him; and on Odin’s arrival, 
unrecognized, the king has him placed between two 
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of the fires which bum in the middle of the hall, 
and he sits there eight nights, before Geirrod’s son, 
Agnar, gives him a horn to drink from. Then Odin 
begins to speak, first addressing the fire, bidding 
it recede, as it is burning his cloak, then greeting 
Agnar. Then he tells of the dwellings of the 
various gods, beginning with that of the ancient 
god Ull; then of the unseen world in general, 
the gate of Hel (cf. p. 43, above) and its rivers, 
and so forth. Then he tells of the steeds who 
draw up the sun, and, curiously, 

Svalinn the shield’s hight which shelters the world 
from sun, the glowing goddess ; 
both sea and land would consume with fire 
if it should fall therefrom. 

(Svalinn means “the cooler.”) 

Finally he recites his own names, which are 
many, amongst them “ Masked,” “ Truth-seeking,” 
“Fickle,” “ Bale-working,” “Lord of cargoes.” 
Still the king does not realize with whom he has 
to deal, and the injured god finally declares himself: 
(The Disir are akin to Norns and valkyries.) 

“ A corpse sword-smitten comes to the Dread one, 
sped now thy span of life ; 
full of ire are the Disir, now canst see Odin 
draw near Me, if thou mayst! 

The king leaps up, says the prose, stumbles on his 
drawn sword and dies. 

When complete the poem would have been 
unique, so far as our knowledge goes, in including 
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both the world of gods and that of men ; for while 
the final scene is in the hall of a human king of 
the Goths, an earlier scene gives Frigg and Odin 
in Asgard. Other poems show a god visiting the 
human world, as Odin in the Sigurd Trilogy, and, 
if the Chant of Hyndla (p. 117, below) is authentic, 
a mute human being can appear in the world of 
gods, but in no other poem are we transported 
from one world to the other. 

In the Lay of Vaftkrudnir Odin tells Frigg that 
he is going to visit the very wise giant Vafthrudnir. 
Frigg is alarmed, but Odin says: 

Much have I travelled, much have tried, 
much have I proved the Powers ; 

’tis my will to learn how Vafthrudnir lives 
in his high halls. 

Frigg said: 

Safe mayst fare ! Safe mayst return ! 

Safe on thy ways mayst wend ! 

May thy wit avail thee, when, Father of men, 
thou shalt answer make to the Jotun ! 

On Odin’s appearance, disguised, in the giant’s 
hall the latter declares he shall not go out thence 
unless he prove the wiser. Odin is questioned first, 
only about mythological names : what steeds bring 
day and night over the world of men, what is the 
river which divides the world of giants from that 
of the gods, what the name of the battlefield where 
the gods meet Surt at the end of the world. Odin 
answers satisfactorily and is invited to sit on the 
bench beside the giant. His questions, which 
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follow, are not merely concerned with names, but 
with creation, the end of the world, and other 
matters. As is usual in such poems, the questions 
and answers are given a stereotyped form. The 
myths retailed by the giant are of a primitive 
type : the world is made of a giant’s flesh, the 
mountains are his bones, the sky his skull, and so 
forth. In his view of the end of the world, however, 
the giant anticipates modern science : it is to come 
from a “ mighty winter,” in the cold and misery of 
which the human race will perish. 

Finally, 

Odid said : 

Much have I travelled, much have tried, 
much have I proved the Powers ; 
what uttered Odin in the car of his son 
ere Balder was borne on pyre ? 

Vafthrudiiir said : 

That none may know, what thou of old 
didst utter in the ear of thy son : 
with lips that were fey my lore have I spoken, 
and dealt with the doom of the gods. 

In the Lay of Allwise a dwarf who claims the 
hand of a maiden in Thor’s charge (his daughter ?) 
is outwitted by the god Thor, who asks him ques¬ 
tions till day breaks, and, from Thor’s twitting, we 
may deduce that the dwarf turns into stone. The 
testing of a bridegroom by puzzling questions is a 
custom in parts of Russia and elsewhere, but this 
poem is the only hint of such a custom in Scandi¬ 
navia. Metrically the Lay might be one of the 
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earliest. Thor asks, always in the same stereo¬ 
typed form, what sun, earth, clouds, night, and so 
forth, are called in the various worlds of gods, 
dwarfs, giants, men. The answers (cf.p. 41, above) 
are often charming, and seem merely fanciful, 
but it has been shown by a Norwegian scholar 
that some of them are identical with the tabu 
words still used at sea by fisher-folk in the Shetlands 
and earlier in Norway. The idea that the gods 
use different words from men has its interesting 
parallel in Homer; for instance, where he says 
that the river Skamandros is called by the gods 
Xanthos, “ the pale one.” 

The Chant of Hyndla is not in Codex Regius. It 
is found in a fourteenth-century MS. containing 
historical records, and was evidently preserved 
there on account of its lists of Norwegian kings. 
The Chant is in epic metre, and wholly in dialogue. 
Freyja, mounted on her golden boar, asks the 
giantess Hyndla to mount a wolf and ride with her 
to Valhall. Her cozening speech is rudely answered 
by Hyndla, who declares that the boar is in reality 
Freyja’s human lover Ottar. Freyja denies it, but 
suggests that as they ride they should hold converse 

for Ottar has a wager with 
Angantyr as to which can trace his ancestry 
farthest, and Freyja wishes to help Ottar: 

“ An altar he raised me, . reared of stones, 
with gore the boulders all glassy shine; 
oft with fresh blood of oxen he reddened it; 
ever in us goddesses Ottar trusted.” 
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Hyndla thereupon recites the genealogies of several 
famous half-legendary dynasties from Western 
Norway. At the end Freyja asks her to give the 
boar “ ale of remembrance,” so that he (Ottar) 
can repeat all her lore three days hence in the 
contest with Angantyr. The poem ends obscurely, 
Hyndla railing at Freyja for a wanton, while 
Freyja flings fire at her “ so that thou comest not 
hence.” Hyndla curses the ale Freyja is giving 
Ottarr, to which Freyja replies: 

“ Precious the draughts that he shall drink ; 
to him the gods’ ale be of good avail ! ” 

Scholars are divided about the date of this poem. 
Is it what it purports to be, or is it a late imitation 
of an Eddie poem, composed perhaps in the twelfth 
century to glorify some Icelander’s ancestors ? It 
is suspect as being the only Eddie poem to deal 
with definitely Norwegian human personages. On 
the other hand, the title “ chant ” suggests that it 
may be based on an earlier poem in chant-metre. 
Inserted in this poem is one called the Short 
Vision of the Sibyl, which is generally regarded as 
a twelfth-century imitation of the Sibyl's Vision. 
The author may have known some poems which 
arc now lost: for instance, he tells us of Ileimdal 
that he was endued with all the might of Earth 
and of the ice-cold sea, and of the sacred boar. 

Balder's Dreams, or the Lay of Vegtam, is not in 
Codex Regius, but is inserted before Skirnir's 
Quest in the other, fragmentary, MS. Odin rides to 
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the gateway of Hel to discover why Balder is 
afflicted with heavy dreams. By his spells he raises 
a sibyl from the dead (see above, p. 39), who tells 
him that Balder will be slain. The poem is gener¬ 
ally considered to be of late date. 

The only other conversation-poems are two 
“ flytings,” the Lay of Harbard and Loki's 
Taunting. The former is rather in rhythmical 
prose than in any recognizable verse, and gives 
the impression of a spirited improvisation. Thor 
hails a ferryman and bids him ferry him across a 
a sound. The ferryman (“ Hoar-beard ”), is Odin, 
disguised, who proceeds to twit Thor: he says he 
is instructed only to ferry over respectable persons, 
and Thor looks like a beggar. The main part of 
the poem is a “ matching of men ” rather than a 
flyting: Thor boasts of his victories over giants, 
Odin mostly of his love affairs. Their boasts end : 
“ And what didst thou, meanwhile ? ” And per¬ 
haps that is the most characteristic thing about 
the poem: these gods are as much slaves to the 
Northern ideals of activity as any mortal. 

The Taunting of Loki is in chant-metre. After a 
conversation with the serving-man of the sea-god 
uEgir, Loki enters ASgir’s hall, where the gods are 
banqueting, and taunts most of those present 
with unseemly incidents of the past. The gods 
answer either with a “ tu quoque,” or with threats, 
or else speak on behalf of themselves or each other. 
Finally Thor comes in, and Loki leaves before his 
threats, uttering a curse on iEgir as he goes. 
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Scholars hold that this poem must have been 
composed after the heathen period, because of the 
reflections on the gods which it contains. But if 
“ flytings ” are fashionable among human beings, 
the gods will certainly “ flyte ” too. Moreover, in 
spite of the damaging nature of Loki’s taunts, the 
other gods bear themselves with a certain dignity, 
especially in intervening to distract Loki from the 
victim of the moment. A poet of Christian sym¬ 
pathies might easily have pictured them in a worse 
light. 

There is an astonishing variety about these 
conversation-poems. The inventiveness of the 
poets is so great that it almost blinds us to the 
fact that whatever their subject-matter, all of 
them are really cast in one mould. With the 
exception, of course, of the “ flytings,” they all 
show a god (or goddess) seeking for knowledge, and 
they all end with the death of the god’s informant. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE EDDIC POEMS ( continued ): 

THE WORLD OF GODS.—II 

The Two Great Monologues 

Only two poems come under this heading: 
the Sayings of the High One (. Havamal ), and the 
Sibyl's Vision. But each of them, in its own way, 
must profoundly modify the impression so far made 
on us by the Eddie world of the gods. 

The MS. divides Havamal into two separate 
sections or poems, but to us there seem to be at 
least five: 

I. The Traveller’s Wisdom. 

II. Odin on Love. 

III. Odin’s (?) advice to Loddfafnir. 

IV. Odin on the Winning of Wisdom. 

V. Odin’s (?) recital of magic powers. 

All these are in chant-metre, but groups of 
speech-metre stanzas, generally enshrining pro¬ 
verbial wisdom, occur sporadically throughout the 
poem. Owing to its loose construction—mostly 
a mere sequence of maxims—any versified saw 
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would readily be incorporated in it, so that the 
original order of thought may often have become 
obscured. 

The sections vary very much in tone and spirit 
and most widely the two, II and IV, which are 
most clearly Odin’s own speech. In II, Odin gives 
cynical advice on love : 

(84) Let none put his trust in the troth of a maid, 
nor yet in the words of a wife ; 
women’s hearts on a wheel, whirling, were shaped ; 
in their breasts was planted caprice. 

But the falseness is not confined to one sex: 

(91) No secret I make, for both sides I know, 
fickle men's ways with women ; 
fairest we speak when falsest our minds, 
and beguile e’en the wary and wise. 

(Cf. also p. 43, above.) 

He then goes on to tell how he was deceived and 
flouted by “ Billing’s maid,” and then how he 
himself broke his oath and brought sorrow to 
another, the daughter of Suttung the giant. 

The other poem, (Section IV), shows him in a very 
different light. Scholars used to regard it as 
showing Christian influence, but the associations 
of sacrifice to Odin with hanging and piercing with 
a spear are deeply rooted in Northern belief: 

(138) “ I know that I hung on the windy tree nine 

nights long : wounded with a spear and given to 
Odin : myself to myself, on that tree of which 
none knows from what roots it springs. 
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(139) Not with bread, nor yet with horn did any refresh 
me. I gazed downwards, I gathered up the runes : 
shrieking I gathered them : I fell back thence. 

(140) Nine chants of power I learnt from the famous 
son of Bolthorn, father of Bczla, and I won a 
draught of the famous mead . . . 

(141) Then wisdom grew in me, and learning ; I grew 
and throve ; one word with the next discovered for 
me the third : one deed with the next discovered 
for me the third.” 

A Scandinavian scholar has recently pointed out 
that various scraps of evidence suggest that in 
prehistoric times in the North the dead, before 
being burnt, were hung in trees. The theory 
cannot be said to be established, but it would 
throw much light on the mysteries of this poem. 
Odin would on this view win the knowledge of 
runes by penetrating the world of the newly dead. 
In the North, as in Anglo-Saxon England, the dead 
are thought to be possessed of all kinds of know¬ 
ledge hidden from the living. Very probably the 
poem reflects some kind of initiation-ceremony. 
A curious parallel to some of its lines was dis¬ 
covered some fifty years ago on the Shetland 
Island of Unst. There it is certainly associated 
with the Crucifixion, but the lines: 

“Nine days he hang pa de riitless tree . . . 

Nine lang nichts in da nippin’ rime ” 

reveal memories of the older beliefs. 

After a reference to runes, the final section (V), 
usually called the List of Chants, enumerates 
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eighteen magic chants the speaker has learnt. 
Never in the whole Edda are we given a magic 
chant: the speaker only informs us that he knows 
them : 

(154) “The ninth I know if need arise 

to save my ship in a storm ; 

I can calm the wind and quiet the waves, 
and lull to sleep the sea. 

(Cf. also p. 44, above.) 

All these three sections, II, IV and V, of the poem 
are real “ Sayings of the High One,” whether they 
originally formed part of the poem or not. In the 
“Advice* to Loddfafnir” (III), Odin’s sayings are 
merely reported at second-hand. The speaker of 
these stanzas declares himself to have acted as an 
eavesdropper by the sacred Well of Urd, and he 
retails the utterances, presumably of Odin, which 
he overheard. Almost every stanza begins with 
the same lengthy formula: 

I counsel thee, Loddfafnir, learn my counsels, 
they will serve thee if thou study them, 
they will be for thy weal if thou wot them . . . 

The advice is very heterogeneous, and concerns 

the general conduct of life. 

Section I is by far the longest. Only two 
stanzas in it point to Odin as the speaker. If Odin 
really utters all the others, we must think of hnn 
in the disguise of a solitary, and therefore humble, 
traveller. The poem begins dramatically with lus 
soliloquy on entering a hall: it is best to peer 
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carefully round the doorway before going farther, 
since enemies may be among those in the hall. 
Then he greets those within, and announces his 
coming: a guest has entered, where shall he sit ? 
One who has crossed the fells needs fire, food, dry 
clothes, a towel, a friendly welcome, exchange of 
talk. Then he considers the behaviour of travellers, 
with repeated warnings against excessive drinking. 
General reflections on life, and the conduct of life, 
follow, most of them as valid to-day as when they 
were composed. For instance : 

(23) A man not wise lies awake o’ nights 
brooding on this and that; 
at the time to rise he is tired and spent, 
yet his worries are as they were. 

Cheerfulness, politeness, generosity are some of the 
subjects treated. The art of friendship is discussed 
both here and in the advice to Loddfafnir: 

(119) Hast thou a friend in whom hast faith, 
oft seek him out: 

o’ergrown with bushes and tangled grass 
is a track that no one treads. 

Native wit—perhaps common sense combined with 
acuteness—is extolled : 

No burden better a wayfarer bears 
than much mother-wit; 
in unknown parts it is better than pelf, 
a shield to the shelterless. 

Such mother-wit is sharply differentiated from 
wisdom: 
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(55) A mean in wisdom a man should keep, 
not wish himself too wise ; 
for happiness seldom inhabits the heart 
which beats in a sage’s breast. 

Of great interest are a number of maxims which 
seem to mirror the thoughts and lives of very poor 
folk: 

(30) Better a homestead, though hovel it be; 
a man is his master at home ; 
though wattled his house, his herd two goats, 
better it is than begging. 

(37) Better a homestead, though hovel it be ; 
a man is his master at home ; 
bleeding the heart of him who must beg 
his meat for every meal. 

(33) In the morning early a man shall eat; 
not go as a guest unfed ; 
else gaping he sits and wistfully sniffs, 
can’t take his turn in the talk. 

(52) Not always large be the offered gift, 
oft liking with little is won ; 
with loaf half cut and cup half drained, 
a friend I’ve found me. 

(01) Washed and fed let farmer ride to moot, 
though worse for wear his garments ; 
for old brccks and old boots let no man blush, 
nor yet though his steed be a screw. 

(00) Much too soon many times came I 
or too late had lingered ; 
drunk was the ale, or else unbrewed, 
small luck has the loveless guest. 

And here is the peasant’s resignation to a hard lot: 
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(71) The halt can ride a horse, the handless drive a 

herd, 

the deaf a blow can deal ; 
better be blind than burnt on pyre, 
useless to all is a corpse. 

These sentiments may be put into the mouth of 
Odin, but they and others in the collection must 
have been first thought, first uttered, by a class 
which else is inarticulate in the centuries which 
gave birth to these verses—the poor. There is 
no conscious pathos in them, no claim on our 
sympathies as in the description of the poor in the 
later English Piers Plowman. These maxims are 
the cold counsel which the poor evolve for them¬ 
selves, out of common sense and their own experi¬ 
ence, and as such they must be unique in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. 

Another group of stanzas are on the relations of 
man with man : 

(47) When I was a lad, alone I would go, 
astray I went in the world ; 
wealthy I thought me when I won a comrade, 
man’s the delight of man. 

(50) The lone pine withers aloft where it stands, 
neither shoots nor bark give it shelter: 
so fares a man called friend by none, 
how should his life be long ? 

(57) Brand’s lit by brand till all is burnt, 
fire is kindled by fire ; 

by man’s speech is set the spark to man’s wits; 
to be mum makes a dolt of a man. 
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But man’s final service to man lies in his long and 
faithful memory. In the two following stanzas, 
famous themselves, on Fame, the double alliteration 
and the “ over-long ” syllables of the first couplet, 
with the pauses after them, serve to emphasize the 
thought, as does also the “ spell-form ” with its 
repetitions. (The word “ kine ” in the translation 
must be taken to mean “ flocks and herds, wealth,” 
like the Old Norse “ fc ”): 

(76) Kine die, kinsfolk die, 

oneself dies the same ; 

there is nought but Fame which never dies 
for him who wins it worthily. 

Does another speaker take up the thought, adroitly 
weaving the thought “ death ” still further into the 

stanza ? : 

(77) Kine die, kinsfolk die, 

oneself dies the same ; 

one thing I know which dies not ever, 
renown of all noble dead. 

These stanzas reflect the very heart of the Heroic 
Age. Fame is a challenge flung down by man to 
the powers ordering the world. late can destroy 
the most valiant hero, but in Fate’s despite men 
and women can give him a life after death that is 
an immortality, an immortality far more precious, 
far more vitally interwoven into the very web and 
woof of Northern thought, than existence in Odin s 

Hall of the Slain. 
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A stray stanza or two in Havamal may recall the 
world of the heroic poems. The other great mono¬ 
logue, the Sibyl's Vision , is conceived wholly in the 
heroic spirit. The poem was evidently highly 
valued in Iceland long after heathen times, for it 
is found written out in a fourteenth-century manu¬ 
script, “ Hauk’s book ”, immediately after a Latin 
“ Description of the City of Jerusalem,” as well 
as in Codex Regius. Moreover, much of it is 
quoted in Snorri’s Prose Edda. But even when 
it was first committed to writing many of its 
allusions must have been unintelligible, and from 
the divergence between the two MSS. in the order¬ 
ing of the stanzas it is clear that much of the 
text was confused. There is a great deal in the 
poem which we shall never understand. But even 
in its present state it is easy to appreciate its lofty 
tone, and the daring sweep of the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion. In the original his mastery of the verse is 
equally unmistakable. The poem is in epic metre, 
and the beat of the verse, accentuated by the 
constant use of double alliteration, seems to echo 
the march of the steadily advancing Doom. The 
alliteration is so well placed that it is never 
obtrusive, and we hardly notice the skill with which 
vowel-alliteration, for instance, is used to give an 
effect of relief and lightness. In the ten stanzas 
describing the destruction of the world the allitera¬ 
tion is borne by vowels only once. But of those 
depicting the return of the Golden Age the first 
stanza has two consecutive couplets with vowel- 
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alliteration, and the next two stanzas begin with 
it. 

The poet uses more “ kennings ” than many of 
the Eddie poets, but they are all of a simple type 
and nearly all well justified. It is no doubt irony 
which makes him use “ Life-nourishcr ” for the fire 
which destroys earth and heaven. His other 
“ kenning ” for these flames which the giant Surt 
brings with him has hardly had justice done 
to it by commentators. It is “destruction of 
twigs,” and scholars are apt to treat the twigs as 
if they were separated from the trees on which 
they grew. But anyone who has seen a birch- 
wood on fire will realize the force of the “ kenning.” 
The fire sweeps through the wood so fast that it 
leaves the trunks almost intact, but destroys the 
twigs and small branches. If, as is generally sup¬ 
posed, an Icelander composed this poem, a fire in 
a birch-wood would be the most devastating he 
would have any opportunity of seeing. 

The poem is placed in the mouth of a volva. 
The word means “ one with a wand or staff.” The 
only account we have of a human “ volva ” (from 
the Icelandic settlement in Greenland), describes 
her as wearing peculiar garments and bearing a 
highly decorated staff. Such seeresses or sibyls 
may be the direct descendants of the prophetesses 
of whom Tacitus tells us in his descriptions of the 
Teutonic peoples in the first century a.d. 

The scene seems to be some great assembly of 
the gods. In the first stanza the sibyl claims 
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silence : thou, Odin, wilt that I recite the ancient 
lore, the first things that I remember: I, born of 
giants in the prime: 

(3) In earliest days, when Ymir lived, 

was neither sand nor sea, nor surges cool; 

no world in being, above, no heaven, 

the void yawned vast, was verdure nowhere. 

After some obscure lines, apparently describing 
the midnight sun, we have a stanza in “ spell-form,” 
which is sometimes thought to be from an earlier 
poem : 

(5) The sun knew not where she had her sanctuary, 
the stars knew not where they had their stations, 
the moon knew not what might was his. 

Then comes the refrain which dominates the first 
part of the poem : 

(6) To their thrones of power thronged, the gods, 
counsel they held, the high and holy : 

to Night and her children names they gave, 
to dawn and midday, winter’s dusk and 

summer’s, 

times they established to tell the years withal. 

It is curious to find that even this warlike people 
conceived of an age of peace. But even in it they 
are active: 

(7) The A£sir foregathered on Ida meadows, 
shrines and high fanes framed they of timber, 
forges erected, rich things they wrought, 
tongs devised, and tools they forged. 
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(8) They played draughts in the meadow : merry 

their days ; 

gold and treasure untold was theirs, 

till the troll-born maidens, o’er-mighty three, 

came into Asgard from Jotunheim. 

(9) To their thrones of power thronged the gods, 
counsel they held, the high nnd holy. 

We do not know who the three giant maidens 
were nor what they did. After the creation of the 
dwarves, three gods create man from an ash-tree 
trunk, and woman from “ Embla,” an unidentified 
tree, or perhaps climbing plant: 

(17) Till from out that host to the house came three 
mighty, well-wishing, from the world of gods ; 
they found on the shore, with fates unuttered, 
Ash and Embla, in them no strength. 

(18) No breath had they, nor bright-hued faces, 
no mind had they, no warmth, no motion ; 
mind gave Odin, Lodurr motion, 

and bright-hued faces, breath gave Honir. 

Now that human beings exist, the Norns who fix 
their fates must be mentioned, but first the sibyl 
speaks of the tree and the holy spring where they 
are to dwell: 

(19) An ash-tree I know, Yggdrasill's tree; 
on its lofty boughs fall limpid showers; 
thence come the dews in the dales that fall: 
the well of Urd is for ever green. 

Presently the sibyl recalls the first war, between 
the iEsir and the rival divine dynasty of Wanes 
(Vanir), apparently caused by a sorceress called 
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Gold-branch, thrice burned in the hall of Odin, but 
thrice re-born, and still living. (The Vanir were 
famous for their magic powers) : 

(25) To their thrones of power thronged the gods, 
counsel they held, the high and holy, 

who had mingled with evil all the air, 
and had pledged Freyja to the giant folk. 

(26) Thor alone spiote there, wrathful of spirit, 
seldom he dallies when of danger he hears : 
plighted words were broken, pledges and vows, 
the sacred oaths uttered by either side. 

The story which explains this predicament is told 
by Snorri. A giant was to build the gods a wall 
round Asgard, in return for which they promised 
him Freyja. Thor kills the giant. It is clear that 
the gods are here faced, like the human beings of 
the heroic poems, with a choice between two evil 
alternatives. Shall they give up Freyja, or shall 
they break the solemn vows of peace sworn to the 
giant ? The poet of the Sibijl's Vision is the only 
one in the Eddie Collection to expect the same 
ethical standard from the gods as from human 
beings. Snorri, whose own ethical standard was 
not high, minimizes the oath-breaking by a story, 
perhaps taken from an earlier poem, of the tricking of 
the giant, but the fourfold repetition of the “ oath ” 
idea in stanza 26 of the Vision shows the importance 
the poet attached to the treachery of the gods. 
The view has been put forward that it is this oath- 
breaking which brings their doom upon the gods, 
Balder’s death being a kind of retribution. Cer- 
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tainly this stanza seems intended to mark a turning- 
point in the history of the gods. Very significant 
is the change of refrain here. It is no longer 
important whether the gods hold counsel or not. 
The new refrain hints at half-guessed disasters to 
come : Know ye more, or what ? 

It is now that Odin seeks knowledge, and the 
Sibyl apparently alludes to his pledging his eye in 
return for a draught from Mimir’s well, the well of 
wisdom. But nothing avails : she sees the mistle¬ 
toe, “ slender and very fair,” growing to be the 
doom of Balder. There follows the punishment of 
Loki, with Sigyn his wife sitting by him, sorrowful 
at heart. Then come a few stanzas describing the 
punishments of oath-breakers, murderers and those 
who take another’s wife. There is no parallel to 
these in other poems. It is conceivable that these 
stanzas were inserted owing to the identity of the 
leading word, “ east,” with the first word in the 
next stanza. The passage is, how'ever, generally 
accepted by scholars. 

Meantime: 

(41) The sunshine goes black in the summers there- 
' ' after, 

the weather woe-bringing : know ye more, or 

what ? 

The “ black sunshine ” is said to describe excellently 
the effect of a fall of ashes from a volcanic eruption 

in fine weather. 

The approach of Ragnarok, the Doom of the 
Powers, is heralded by a very orchestra of sound. 
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The cock crowing in Valhall is answered by the 
“ sooty-red ” cock at the gates of Hel: Heimdal, 
the warder of the gods, blows great blasts of 
warning on his mighty horn; and a new refrain, 
the howling of Garm, the bound wolf, is woven 
into the poem, without displacing the Sibyl’s 
insistent question. But in all this clamour there 
is no sound from gods or men. They meet the 
approaching cataclysm in silence. The only sound 
heard in Asgard is Frigg weeping for Balder’s death. 

(43) Grim bays Garm by Gnipa cavern, 

the leash will be riven, and loosed the monster. 
What is secret is plain, I sec, beyond all, 
the Doom none may stay of the gods of strife. 

The direct consequence, we may suppose, of 
Balder’s death at the hands of his brother is the 
occurrence of a similar evil on earth: 

(44) brothers shall be each other’s banc, 
cousins shall break the bonds of kinship ; 

’tis ill with the world, whoredom waxes ; 

a sword age, an axe age, —shields are split,— 
a wind age, a wolf age, ere the world’s ruin : 
there is no man will spare another. 

(45) Astir are the waters, surging high, 
aloft Gjallarhorn, loud blares Heimdal; 
the ancient horn heralds destruction. 

From Mim’s head Odin an oracle seeks. 

The hoary tree groans ; the giant breaks loose; 
Yggdrasil’s Ash is all ashiver. 

(46) Grim bays Garm by Gnipa cavern, 

the leash will be riven, and loosed the monster. 
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(47) His shield hoisted, Hrym drives from the east. 
In giant wrath writhes the world serpent, 
and lashes the ocean. Red-stained, the eagle 
shrills, and tears the dead. The ship of Hel is 

loosed. 

***** 

(49) What ails the elves ? What ails the iEsir ? 

The gods are at council : there is clamour in 

giantland. 

By their doorways of rock the dwarves make 

moan, 

the cliff's familiars : knoio ye more, or what ? 

(50) Surt fares from the south with devouring flame : 
gleams in the sun his sword, once Balder's. 
The heights crash down, headlong fall the 

giantesses, 

men tread the road to Hel, and the heavens 

are riven. 

(51) Then is fulfilled Frigg's second woe : 

Odin goes forth to fight the wolf, 

and Frey, the bright one, battles with Surt: 
low will lie then her heart’s delight. 

[Thor slays, and is slain by, the Midgard 

Serpent.] 

***** 

(54) The sun grows black, earth sinks in the sea ; 
from out the firmament the serene stars fall ; 
mid swirling steam surges the fire, 

the soaring flames sear heaven itself. 

(55) Grim bays Garni by Gnipa cavern ; 

the leash will be riven, and loosed the monster. 


(50) From out of ocean 
green as of yore, 
the cataracts fall: 
fish in the streams 


my eyes behold 
the earth arising ; 
the eagle flies above, 
far aloft espying. 
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(57) The iEsir meet on Ida meadows : 

of the earth-encircler, the stupendous, they 

speak, 

tell over once more mighty exploits of old, 
con ancient runes of Odin's graving. 

(58) Wondrous strange, on the sward are found 
mid the grass, long after, the golden pieces, 
the draughts they had owned in the dawn of 

days. 

(59) Unsown will the acres the ears bring forth, 
all evil be bettered, Balder return. 

Balder and Hoth their hall shall rear 

on the sacred places of the gods of strife, 
build anew on Valhall. Know ye more, or what ? 

* * * * * 

(62) There passes, dark-gleaming, the dragon in 

flight, 

from nether worlds risen, from Nida mountains : 
between his pinions o’er the plains as he flies 
the serpent bears corpses. —Now the Sibyl 

will sink. 

The poet has done rightly to call the gods to 
account and judge them by the same measure as 
human beings. For in the myth of Ragnarok they 
are utterly at one with the race that gave them 
birth. Disaster is the ultimate test of human char¬ 
acter. Now we may understand why the memories 
of the Teutonic peoples enshrine only failure and 
defeat: they realized that defeat well met magnifies 
a man more than any success. In this Vision of 
the end of the world, resisting to the uttermost a 
fore-ordained defeat, with the world crashing in 
ruins round them, the gods, as they should, outdo 
even their devotees. The poet can afford to 
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emphasize the broken oaths of the past, whether 
he thinks they are the cause of the Doom or not. 
They are redeemed by the final resistance, heroic 
because hopeless. 

But men, too, come well out of this Vision. 
If we turn to the countless mediaeval Visions, how 
little the mighty spectacle of the cosmogony 
occupies the thoughts of their authors ! Their con¬ 
cern is all about the fates of human beings like 
themselves, souls in Heaven, souls in Purgatory, 
souls in Hell, souls on the Day of Judgment. The 
poet of the Sibyl’s Vision, on the other hand, is 
so completely absorbed by the splendour of the 
battle between the gods and their adversaries that 
he does not even marshal the warriors out of 
Valhall, though even the giant Vafthrudnir knows 
that eight hundred will march abreast out of every 
doorway. Is it that their help would seem too 
puny in the vast scale of this battlefield ? Two 
curt references, are all he allots to human beings: 
“ men tread the road to Hel,” and “ All mankind 
will quit the world.” It is barely more space than 
he gives to the giantesses, hurled from the heights 
on which they are, we may suppose, the sole 
watchers of Armageddon. There is a dignity, a 
noble sense of proportion, in this brief dismissal o 

mankind. _ . 

We have mentioned Christianity. How far has 

the poet been influenced by Christian conceptions . 
In the later “Hauk’sbook ’’the following half-stanza 
occurs after the description of the new world : 
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From above cometh to hold Court of judgment 

one mighty and powerful, he who rules all. 

Clearly a Christian allusion. But it is not in the 
earlier Codex Regius. 

A very attractive theory places the composition 
of the Vision at the time, just before the year 
a.d. 1000, when Iceland was first contemplating 
the acceptance of Christianity. It may be so. 
There is much which points to the Icelandic origin 
of the poem as we have it—especially what we may 
call a sort of volcanic colouring. But there is a 
couplet on a Swedish Runic stone which strangely 
recalls it: 

“ asunder shall be riven earth and the sky above.” 

And one of the earliest Old High German poems 
begins in a way very similar to the third stanza of 
the Vision. Moreover, Anglo-Saxon poems dealing 
with the end of the world seem to owe some of their 
tone and spirit to heathen poems. We can give 
full credit to an Icelandic poet without attributing 
to him the first conception or the first working out 
of the Vision. 

To this poet or to his contemporaries we must 
attribute a certain censorship which has been 
exercised on the old ideas of the beginning and 
end of the world. The crude old myth of the 
world made out of the giant Ymir’s body, and the 
begetting of the giant race, is passed over in silence. 
At the end of the world the sun is not swallowed 
by the wolf, as in the Lay of Vafthrudnir , but sinks 
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into the sea. In the Vision there is only an 
indirect allusion to Odin’s death : 

Low will lie then her heart’s delight— 


presumably so that the poet may avoid telling the 
old story that he is swallowed by the wolf Fenrir. 
Odin’s avenger Vidarr does not rend Fenrir apart 
by the jaws, but pierces him to the heart. Evi¬ 
dently the whole attitude of men had changed since 
the old myths were formed, and, like Homer, the 
poet seems to be concerned to make the old stories 
conform to the taste of the new generations. 

Who recited the poem ? It is the utterance 
of a sibyl or seeress. Modern readers rest satis¬ 
fied such an answer, because when reading a 
book it is as easy to imagine the verse uttered 
by a seeress as by anybody else. But it cannot 
have been so when poems could only be known 
by recitation. A man could quite well utter the 

opening sentence: 

Silence I crave from all holy kindreds 


But could he, without incongruity, say at the end 
of the poem “ Now I will sink,” when, so far as 
we know, only sibyls and giantesses sank out 
of sight in this way ? This would involve his 
impersonating a sibyl, and we know from th 
“ flytings ” that there was an extreme sensitiveness 
to any suggestion of a man’s playing a woman^s 
part. As a matter of fact, this difficulty ,s avoided^ 
Codex Regius and Hank's book actual y ^ Now 
she will sink.” In the mam body of the text 
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is used about twice as often as “ I ” This pronoun 
has been corrected to “ I” by some scholars, who 
regard the “ she ” as an obvious scribal mistake, 
though the two MSS. correspond exactly in the use 
of it. May it not be that the poem, or an earlier 
form of it, had originally been recited by a sibyl, 
and later, perhaps in Christian times, had come to 
be recited by men, who tended to substitute “ she ” 
instead of “ I ” ? Such a theory does not neces¬ 
sarily involve the further hypothesis that the 
Sibyl's Vision, as we have it, was composed by a 
woman—a suggestion which was very tentatively 
put forward by a distinguished Icelandic scholar, 
on the ground of the three touching references to 
the sorrows of women. The distaste for war might 
also be cited. But a much more convincing indica¬ 
tion of women’s influence on the poem would 
surely be the strange failure to marshal out of 
Valhall the army of the slain, gathered there for 
the one purpose of ranging themselves on the side 
of the gods in the final destruction of the world. 
It seems unlikely that a stanza dealing with such a 
favourite theme should have dropped out in both 
recensions of the poem. But the doctrine of 
Valhall, segregating warriors apart from their 
families, cannot have been popular with women. 
The absence of those battalions of the valiant dead 
might therefore be plausibly explained as actually 
due to Sibylline authorship, whether of the poem 
in its present form, or more probably of an earlier 
prototype. 
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The question of the reciter of the Vision raises 
the general question of the recital of the Eddie 
poems in general. Was there one reciter, or 
several, to take the different parts ? The “ epic ” 
poems on foreign subjects—that is, those on the 
Nibelung and Ermanaric stories—can obviously 
have been best declaimed by one person, since the 
verse itself contains the necessary indication of 
persons, places, and action : 

Without stood Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter, 
this the first word her lips could frame . . . 

But what of the poems in chant-metre in which 
there is no narrative ? Since indications of speaker, 
place, and action and so forth, are given in prose 
“ asides,” we must assume that in Iceland, at any 
rate, these poems too were recited by one speaker. 
But these prose “ asides ” do not always tally with 
the indications given in the verse, are often un¬ 
necessary, and are sometimes lacking where their 
aid would be welcome. They cannot, therefore, be 
very old. Even with them the recitation of the 
chant-metre poems must have been very awkward. 
Granting that the reciter used different tones of 
voice to distinguish, for instance, Skirnir’s speech 
from Gerd’s, he would still have continually to 
interrupt himself to introduce characters who only 
make one appearance : “ Then Skadi said: 

“ Then Skirnir said to the horse: ” and so on. 

All these interruptions would be obviated if there 
were several reciters, and even the most elementary 
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kind of action. Not only that, but the “ super¬ 
numerary ” characters, instead of breaking the 
thread, would perform their natural function of 
explaining the situation or action, or announcing 
the appearance of a new character, as does, for 
instance, the maid or the shepherd in Skirnir's 
Quest. 

This view would involve the recognition of a 
sharp distinction between the two kinds of verse in 
the Eddie poems. There would be the chant- 
metre type with a mimetic origin, and the lay in 
epic metre with a narrative origin—the latter type 
comprising all the poems on foreign heroes. The 
native Helgi lays belong in technique to the chant- 
metre type, though as we have them they are in 
epic metre. The presence of chant-metre stanzas 
suggests, however, that they may have been 
remodelled from earlier chant-metre poems. We 
might therefore deduce that the primitive dramatic 
type of poem is indigenous. Its pre-occupation 
with magical or mythological matters, and its 
curious comic relief, beast and other disguises, 
would fit such a hypothesis. 

A dramatic origin has been more than once 
suggested for one of the chant-metre poems, 
Skirnir's Quest. Twenty-seven tiny gold plaques 
have been found in Norway representing the figures 
of a man and woman facing one another, with, in 
the better examples, a leafy branch or tree between 
them. These plaques seem to have been purposely 
buried in the soil. Professor Magnus Olsen says 
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of them : “ At the point where the poet of Skirnir's 
Quest breaks off, with Frey’s outburst of longing 
for the tryst at Barri, the artist has set to work, 
and given us the scene which the Edda poet only 
hints at . . . Has Skirnir's Quest direct connec¬ 
tion with a cult, like the plates, and did it give a 
similar representation of the scene ? ” Our know¬ 
ledge does not entitle us to give an answer to this 
question. 

The authorship of the chant-metre poems is some¬ 
times associated with a few references they contain 
to persons called thulir , about whom we have no 
other information from Norway. The correspond¬ 
ing verb, used once of Odin, thylja , evidently 
means “ to utter solemn words, magic chants.” 
Odin is called the “ Mighty Thul.” For the mean¬ 
ing of the noun we have to go to Anglo-Saxon, 
where the cognate thijlas is used to translate the 
Latin orcitorcs in earlier glosses. The Latin doctus 
orator is translated “ learned thyle .” In a later 
gloss, however, thyle reproduces the Latin scurra , 
“ mountebank.” 

The only traces of an actual thul are from Den¬ 
mark. The Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf knows of 
a thyle holding a distinguished position at the 
Danish court, and a Danish Runic inscription of 
the ninth century commemorates a thul, living 
at “ Temple Howes.” He seems to have been a 
distinguished person associated with the cult of 
Odin. 

These “ speakers of solemn words ” must have 
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disappeared in Norway before the dawn of history, 
and with them probably all chance of our under¬ 
standing the genesis of the poems in chant-metre, 
with their curious combination of serious interest 
in magic and mythology, their mummery, and 
their scurrilous interchanges of abuse. 

The poems on the world of men contain memories, 
as we saw, of events and personages from the 
fourth and fifth centuries of our era. We can 
hardly expect the poems on the world of gods to 
give us similar information. But the poems as a 
whole combine to give a reflection, flickering and 
uncertain it is true, not of historical events, but of 
those moral and intellectual qualities which shape 
historical events. The tendency to magnify defeat 
rather than success which makes itself felt in the 
forgetting of victory and the remembering of defeat, 
and in the glorification of annihilation in the 
Sibyl's Vision —surely this is the motive force 
behind the readiness to take gigantic risks, to face 
odds, to stake everything on the result of a battle, 
which is exemplified again and again in the history 
of these peoples. The incessant activity and rest¬ 
lessness mirrored in the poems is mirrored also in 
history, from the Age of National Migrations down 
to the end of the Viking Age. The practical side 
of this activity is exemplified by the curious descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which the gods spent their time 
in the Golden Age, building houses, setting up 
forges, and inventing tools. On the intellectual 
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side it lias so shaped their myths that they fore¬ 
shadow the idea of a universe sustained by a 
balance between conflicting forces, (cf. Chapter II), 
and of its end brought about by elements of 
destruction within itself. So the sun flees from her 
pursuer, the World-Tree renews its strength against 
its assaulters, Thor holds in check the frost-giants, 
who will one day destroy the world. Intellectual 
activity appears also in Odin’s journeys in search of 
wisdom, even when its acquisition involves risks or 
suffering. It is true that the knowledge desired is 
mainly of words and names and magic rather than 
of ideas. But so was the knowledge so eagerly 
acquired by the Teutonic peoples on their first 
contact with an older civilization. 

This factual basis of knowledge corresponds to 
the glorification of common sense in the Sayings of 
the High One. Perhaps we may also connect with 
it the absence of that “ otherworldliness ” so 
prominent in the early literature of the Celtic 
peoples. In these Eddie poems there is plenty 
of vigorous imagination, but there are no faciy 
lands forlorn,” either in the world of gods or in 
the world of men. Even the magic has a highly 
practical purpose. 

On the other hand, the authors of some of these 
poems were as capable as the astronomers am 
physicists of to-day of contemplating the universe 
without heeding the human beings in it. And it 
was a magnificent conception to make human 
beings co-operate with the gods, not in victory and 
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success, but in fore-ordained defeat, in resisting the 
forces of destruction at the end of the world. 

The history of the literature of the Teutonic 
peoples is discontinuous. Germany and England, 
after their conversion to Christianity, abandoned 
the literature to which they had given birth, and on 
which they had been nourished.- They had to 
begin afresh, with new subjects and new ideas, 
which for many centuries proved refractory material 
to handle. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway the 
result of conversion was the quenching of literature 
for several centuries. Only in Iceland, of all the 
Teutonic countries, was there continuity with the 
past. Our next chapters will show us how the 
Eddie tradition could fructify the soil for a new 
kind of literature in a new country. 
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THE SAGAS OF ICELANDERS. THE SOCIAL 

BACKGROUND 

Etymologically the word Saga means “ some¬ 
thing said,” but it came to have the special sig¬ 
nificance of “ prose narrative.” Its most con¬ 
venient equivalent is perhaps the Latin historia, 
which appears in English both as “ story ” and 
“ history.” “ Saga ” came to include written 
history and biography and legend, both Icelandic 
and foreign, but when we speak of “ Icelandic 
Sagas ” we usually mean the group of Sagas which 
deal with real persons who lived in Iceland between 
about 870 and 1025. These stories were not 
written down till the thirteenth century, and 
what with the long stage of oral tradition, and 
the work of conscious artists, it is difficult to 
say just how accurately they mirror real events. 
In this respect, as in form and subject-matter, they 
vary very much, but all the “ Sagas of Icelanders 
are alike in this, that they are prose narratives 

dealing with real personages. 

Thus they form a strong contrast to the Eddie 
heroic poems, for their heroes are Icelandic instead 
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of being foreign, and the narrative form is one 
which the Eddie poets never really mastered. 
There is another difference almost as fundamental. 
The Eddie poems deal with individuals, and indi¬ 
viduals only. Gunnar and Sigurd, Brynhild and 
Attila stand out starkly against a dim bas-relief 
of undifferentiated warriors. In the Sagas, though 
the chief characters may have wills as strong, 
passions as violent, as those of the Eddie heroes 
and heroines, the community in which they live 
plays a part in the story commensurable with 
their own. Affairs of State, the actions of neigh¬ 
bours, public opinion, the talk of the country¬ 
side—all these are seen entering into their lives, 
helping to shape their destinies, indissolubly 
connected with the story. The doings of the 
chief characters are like a pattern of bright threads 
woven into a tapestry: we can pick out the 
pattern anywhere, but it would have no meaning 
if it were not part of a web. Every now and 
then, after some catastrophe like the death of 
Njal and his household, we are made to realize the 
interests and concerns of the Commonwealth and 
community as against those of the individuals 
whose fortunes we have been following. Indeed it 
might almost be said that the Commonwealth makes 
one epic out of the multiplicity of Sagas, for the 
great chiefs appear again and again, and to the 
assiduous Saga-reader, their characters come to 
stand out as clearly as the heroes of the individual 
Sagas. 
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There was no need to introduce the heroic 
poems of the Edda with a disquisition on the 
society in which the heroes lived. But the Sagas 
of Icelanders are so indissolubly interwoven with 
the history and society of Iceland that they can 
hardly be understood without a brief sketch of the 
very strange community which produced them. 

We must go back to Norway soon after the 
middle of the ninth century, when, as the tale 
goes, King Harald, master of a few tiny kingdoms 
in South Norway, swore that he would not cut 
nor comb his hair till he had won all Norway. 
Harald must have expected that his name would 
loom large in the history of his country. But 
what he could not have foreseen, what no one 
could have foreseen, was that he would come to 
owe his fame to the dwellers in a distant island 
as yet uninhabited, and that his vow and this 
strange fact would stand in some dim relation 
of cause and effect. By the time he had cleared 
Norway of opponents, and cutting and combing 
had made his hair so lustrous that it won him 
the sobriquet of Fairhair, there was already talk 
of the newly discovered island, larger than Ireland, 
lying to the north of the Faroes, ready for occu¬ 
pation by the dispossessed and disaffected now 
that Ireland and the Scottish coasts and islands 
could absorb no more Vikings. How far those 
who migrated to Iceland did so because they 
were unable to endure Harald’s “ tyranny ” is a 
much discussed question, but that at any rate is 
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the reason handed down by tradition in a large 
number of cases. Iceland, unique in so much 
else, is unique also in possessing an enumeration 
of its first settlers, with brief indications of where 
they settled, and sometimes of their status in 
society and of the reason for their coming. From 
this Book of the Settlement , compiled, on a basis 
of ancient tradition, about the twelfth century, we 
can see that a considerable proportion of the 
settlers came from just the class most likely to be 
irked by Harald’s claims. Out of a total of some 
four hundred independent settlers, about a score 
could claim direct descent from Kings (themselves 
or their wives), and three times as many are 
mentioned as descended from carls or hersar, local 
chieftains. The length of other genealogies sug¬ 
gests that these were by no means all who could 
boast of distinguished ancestry. This high pro¬ 
portion of the aristocratic element may, however, 
be partly accounted for on the ground that it 
must have needed a considerable amount of capital 
to settle in Iceland. Everything had to be trans¬ 
ported to the new country—horses, cattle, farm- 
stock and gear, and ultimately even timber for 
building, all in ocean-going vessels. There was 
no convenient mainland to plunder, as in the 
Orkneys and Hebrides. It was not a venture for 
the peasant, unless he went in the train of a wealthy 
chief, or. could first enrich himself by Viking raids. 

To this purely Norwegian element were added 
members of a few great Viking families which had 
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spent a generation or more in the West—in Ireland 
or Scotland or the Scottish islands. A certain 
number of other settlers in the West emigrated to 
Iceland when King Harald Fairhair cleared the 
Orkneys and Hebrides of the Vikings who troubled 
his security at home. Many of these “ Western ” 
emigrants brought with them Celtic or half- 
Celtic dependents. Some had married Irish wives, 
and were at least nominally Christian, but they 
did not bring priests with them nor build churches. 
Perhaps most of them were not more Christian 
than Hclgi the Lean, whose mother was an Irish 
King’s daughter, and who had been brought 
up entirely in the Christian West; it is said of 
him that he believed in Christ, but called on Ihor 
for sea-voyages and difficult enterprises. Accord¬ 
ingly he reached Iceland under the auspices of 
Thor, but called his homestead Christ’s Ness. 

With the innate love of law and order which 
so curiously characterized the turbulent peoples 
of the North, the settlers soon began to establish 
local things or assemblies. From the first any 
leading settler who built a heathen temple exer¬ 
cised some kind of authority over the neighbours 
who shared in its cult, and gradually it became the 
rule that every man owed allegiance to one of these 
priest-chiefs, though he could transfer it at any 
time to any other. As a matter of fact we hear 
a good deal about the obligations of the priest- 
chiefs to their dependents, but very little about 
the services expected from the latter. 
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In 930, when the process of settlement was con¬ 
sidered to be completed, the islanders established 
a common central thing, the Althing, presided over 
by an elected speaker-of-law, whose duty it was, 
during the three years of his tenure of office, to 
recite from memory the whole code of the laws of 
the commonwealth. These laws, adopted at the 
first meeting of the Althing, were modelled on 
those of the West of Norway. 

In the year 1000 the Althing, under some pres¬ 
sure from the Norwegian King, accepted Christi¬ 
anity with just sufficient relaxations from Christian 
practice to mollify the more obdurate heathens 
and avoid civil war. 

The chiefs were quick to build churches, for there 
was a report that the builder of a church would 
have a right to admit to heaven as many persons 
as his church could accommodate. Provision 
for services in these churches was very inade¬ 
quate for many years, but ultimately, the chiefs 
adopted one of two methods in carrying out 
this obligation. Either they sent their sons to 
acquire some schooling, so that they could be 
ordained and, like their heathen forbears, act as 
priests as well as chiefs, or they set some depen¬ 
dent’s son to learning, binding him on ordination 
to the service of their own church. The former 
practice led to a standard of education among 
the aristocracy in the twelfth century which 
must have been unique in Europe. No monasteries 
were established for over a hundred years after 
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the introduction of Christianity, and in spite of 
protests from the Pope, celibacy was never a 
sine qua non for priesthood. The chiefs retained 
their position, and the constitution was hardly 
altered. 

Thus within sixty years after the arrival of the 
first settlers this fortuitous collection of individuals, 
segregated into small communities by mountains, 
by unnavigable rivers, by deserts of sand and lava, 
established a republic with one code of laws and 
one central legislative and judicial assembly held 
annually at a fixed time and place—institutions 
far in advance of custom and practice in the greater 
part of Europe. Another seventy years, and the 
commonwealth achieved a peaceful transition to 
Christianity without seriously impairing a con¬ 
stitution based entirely on heathen priesthoods. 
No wonder that a society which had such achieve¬ 
ments to its credit should be interested in itself 
as well as in the outstanding individualities it 

produced. 

The modern reader is apt to under-estimate these 
achievements. To him the slayings in the Sagas 
seem grotesquely frequent and uncalled for, the 
sensitiveness of the characters to any loss of prestige 
almost incredible, the flouting of law blatant and 
barbarous. The society seems so remote and 
alien that he can hardly take the persons of the 
Sagas seriously. To take an instance. Eyjolt, in 
Reykdale Saga, accidentally strikes Bjarni, a 
well-connected young man, in a horse-light. 
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He offers him sixty wethers in compensation, 
and is collecting these at the public sheep-sorting 
in the autumn when his father asks what he is 
doing. Eyjolf explains. His father says: It 
seems to me that the blow must have been a 
mighty one: it is certainly mighty well rewarded ’; 

_and he had no sooner said this than Bjarni 

turned on him and dealt him a death blow. ^ And 
now Bjarni refused to accept the wethers.” 

The conventions of tenth century society arc 
so different from those of our own that it is difficult 
to see that the human beings are extraordinarily 
like ourselves. Yet the English-speaking world 
should be able to sympathize better than most 
with the world of the Sagas, for in them is 
depicted, as nowhere else, the clash between a 
passionate love of personal liberty and respect for 
law, between a strong competitive spirit and the 
sense of fair play. And the respect for law is very 
much stronger than we are inclined to think. 
It varied, no doubt, from district to district, and 
the Sagas of the peninsula in the North-West 
suggest that lawlessness and violence were particu¬ 
larly strong in those inhospitable valleys. But in 
general, though it may seem paradoxical to say so, 
the Iceland of the Sagas is a remarkably peaceful 
and law-abiding society, compared with many 
other newly settled territories. It also compares 
favourably with countries with many more cen¬ 
turies of civilization behind them. In those parts 
of Europe where the old system of “ wergild ” 
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survived—compounding for manslaughter by pay¬ 
ing compensation—respect for human life was 
often less strong than in Iceland. As late as the 
seventeenth century in Norway the yeoman farmers 
killed each other with far less fuss and far more 
gusto than the Icelandic farmers of the Saga 
period. (And not only each other: there is the 
case of a farmer who had killed three parsons, 
and when drunk prayed God that he might not 
die before he had killed as many more.) It is on 
record that the farmers of one valley challenged 
those of another valley to a set fight, merely in 
order to see which were the better men. The 
winning party returned triumphant, leaving a 
number of the other side dead on the field. The 
taking of life among the nobility in Denmark is 
hardly less light-hearted, weddings and funerals 
being constantly the occasions of manslaughter. 
In Holland, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
a complaint is made to the authorities that persons 
in the province of Drenthe arc led to commit 
manslaughter because it is financially profitable. 
The slayer gathers together his kinsmen, who con¬ 
tribute so generously to the “ wergild ” that the 
slayer is left with a balance, after satisfying, 
according to the demands of the law, the slain 
man’s kinsfolk. 

It might be urged that our impression of the 
comparative sanctity of human life in Iceland is 
due to the instinct of later writers to make the 
previous centuries into a sort of Golden Age. But 
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there are several facts which vouch for the com¬ 
parative peace, and the comparative enlightenment 
of Iceland at this period. One is the absence of 
organized cattle-raiding and of marauding forays, 
common in the North of England to a much later 
period. If they had been the practice we must 
have heard of them. The other is that in the 
year 1011 the Althing prohibited, apparently with 
success, the fighting of duels. A few years earlier 
a Court of Appeal had been instituted, and in the 
view of the chiefs the need for duels was thereby 
rendered obsolete. 

The sensitiveness to slights is certainly much less 
in most modern societies. To understand it we 
must imagine ourselves in a society where there 
is no police, where the offended party must mete 
out punishment or run the risk of being “ put upon ” 
with impunity. The man who has proved himself 
able to avenge slights will have no more put upon 
him—nor, what matters as much to him, on his 
dependents. In the Saga of Hen-Thorir the 
authority, unfairly exercised, of the over-bearing 
Odd of Tunga has been ignored by Blund-Ketil, and 
men remark this to Odd, expecting him to take 
action. Odd answers: “ May be, but that is a 
man who is both popular and pugnacious, and I 
shall let well alone, so far.” Odd’s position is so 
assured that he can afford to ignore a slight, where 
younger men could not. 

It is a serious difficulty in the way of justice 
that it is felt as a slight to receive a legal 
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summons, as must be the case where there is no 
one to deliver the summons save one’s adversary. 
However, wits will sometimes serve as well as a 
show of force to get him out of the difficulty— 
witness Gunnar’s summons to Hrut in the Njal’s 
Saga. 

The spirit of rivalry, of emulation, is equally 
strong, and is noted by a contemporary Arab 
author as characteristic of the Scandinavians he 
met in Russia. A story in the Icelandic Book of 
the Settlement tells how two parties meet at a ferry, 
and each wanted to cross first: eight men are 
killed in the subsequent fighting. And there seems 
seldom to be a game or a horse-fight which does not 
end with bloodshed—though it may be that only 
those were chronicled where some incident of the 
kind occurred. In this very strong competitive 
spirit the Icelander of the Saga period perhaps 
more nearly resembles American than English 
youth. But is even the fighting over the ferry 
more irrational or homicidal than that common 
sight on a high-road to-day : a small car racing 
madly in order not to be overtaken by a more 
powerful one ? 

The other feature which disconcerts and puzzles 
us is both the contempt and the respect for law. 
There are so many law-suits, yet in very few of 
them is a judgment given : at some point or other 
the matter is settled with no regard to the legal 
penalty, and probably with a display of force on 
both sides, though it seldom comes to fighting. 
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The important point to remember is that there is 
no executive power behind the law. The plaintiff 
will have to carry out the sentence if he can, but 
in view of the difficulties he will generally be well 
advised to stop short of the utmost rigour of the 
law. He may accept a compromise, or arbitra¬ 
tion ; or, if he is either in a very strong position, 
or is generally recognized as being very much 
in the right, he may insist on laying down the 
terms of peace himself (“ self-doom,” as the Sagas 
call it.) The modern reader may ask why anyone 
should take the trouble to go to law when the 
force he collects to intimidate his enemy and the 
Court would be sufficient to carry out vengeance. 
This is to forget that an established habit of bring¬ 
ing differences to a public assembly, instead of 
taking vengeance, is one of the greatest advances 
of civilization. Whether there is a show of force 
or not, the question at issue is discussed and public 
opinion has been brought to bear on it. Iceland 
had in fact reached the same stage in the settlement 
of disputes between groups of individuals as has 
been reached to-day in the settlement of disputes 
between nations. 

Such was the society which created the Saga. 
It has been called a marvel that a great literature 
should spring up on the stony soil of a newly 
settled country, in the midst of a severe struggle 
for existence, on the verge of the Arctic circle. 
Great literature is always a marvel. But the seed 
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of the Saga once sown in Icelandic soil, there was 
much to encourage its sturdy growth. 

In the Sagas Norwegians sometimes twit the 
Icelanders with arrogance. Or so the Icelanders 
tell us, without comment, as is their fashion. The 
world certainly owes a good deal to their self- 
sufficiency, or their proud independence of mind, 
call it what you will. It gave them the courage 
to create a literature about themselves, and to 
make a break with tradition in literature as remark¬ 
able as their kinglessness. But their very king- 
lessness was not without effect on their literature. 
The king and the king’s court had been the public 
for which almost all the surviving literature of the 
early Teutonic peoples—the heroic poetry—had 
been composed. It deals, therefore, with the 
interests of the king and the group ol warriors who 
form his Court—that is with royal persons. 

In Iceland the place of the king and the king’s 
Court is taken by the chiefs and other great land- 
owners, whose main occupation was farming, and 
whose intellects arc exercised on the working of 
their new constitution. 

According to references in the Sagas themselves 
it is often these distinguished members of society 
who actually tell the Sagas, at Things , assemblies, 
and banquets. In the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, when the art of narrative 
developed and reached its height, these men were 
often well acquainted with general European 
culture, and their stories were listened to outside 
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Iceland. The burning of Njal and his household 
is narrated by an Icelander at a banquet in the 
hall of the Earl of the Orkneys ; King Sigtrygg of 
Dublin (then a Scandinavian kingdom) and the 
Earl of the Hebrides are among the listeners. 
When a bishop returns to Iceland after a voyage 
abroad he is expected to give, at the Althing, a 
clear and interesting account of public events in 
foreign parts. 

The intellectual distinction and high social 
standing of some at least of the Saga-tellers has 
often been overlooked. The Sagas have been 
spoken of as if they were the product of a simple 
bucolic society. As we shall see later, peasants do 
not tell stories like the Sagas. But the new thing 
in this literature was that though it was aristocratic, 
it was hardly the literature of a class, but of the 
whole people. The reason lies in the nature of 
oral literature and in the nature of Icelandic 
society. Oral literature, as Professor Ker said 
many years ago, is a social function. Its pleasures 
were hardly available for the individual by himself. 
He had to join a group if he wanted to be told a 
story. The author, too, could not tell a story 
unless he could get a group of people to listen. 
The mutual and immediate dependence of story¬ 
teller and audience has much more effect on 
literature than appears at first sight. 

It is not only that as you tell a story you see by 
the expressions of your listeners what is interesting 
them, and so learn how to tell a story. You have 
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to interest all of them. The literature which arose 
in Iceland had to interest all classes, because all 
classes listened to it. Hence no doubt the absence 
of any real class feeling in the Saga. The Saga- 
teller never gibes at the poor, the ill-clad, or 
the aged, though his characters may do so. And 
further, where heroic poetry would only mention 
the exploits in battle of the leader and his friends, 
the Saga goes out of its way to give their 
due to all who take part in a fight, including 
the farm hands. A recent book on the Saga com¬ 
plains of the irrelevance of enumerating all the 
companions of a chief in a fight. We should not 
complain, for here we have the sign of the first 
democratic literature. 

But though it was democratic in the sense that 
it appealed to the whole people, the Saga literature 
was mainly the creation of the intellectual classes, 
and it evidently brought about a general levelling- 
up of interests and culture. That is an effect of 
oral literature which it is easy to overlook. Print¬ 
ing so obviously makes knowledge accessible to all 
that we are inclined to forget that it also makes 
knowledge very easy to avoid. A butler may 
live for twenty years in a house lined with books, 
and yet very comfortably avoid assimilating any 
of his employer’s knowledge. A shepherd m an 
Icelandic homestead, on the other hand, could not 
avoid spending his evenings in listening to the 
kind of literature which interested the farmer. 
The result was a degree of really national culture, 
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such as no nation of to-day has been able to 
achieve, though it is possible that the revival of 
oral literature, operating through the broadcast 
services, may presently counteract the segregating 

influence of print. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE MAKING OF THE SAGA 

In unwritten literatures stories of any length 
are generally told in verse. Like the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the great stories of the Teutonic peoples 
are in verse—the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, the French 
Chansons de geste, the German Nibelungenlied. 
The liking for verse lasted when authors no longer 
recited but wrote, and the French set a fashion 
in using verse for all purposes, which England 
and Germany uncomfortably followed, even for 
history and the science of the time. 

Story-telling in prose on an epic scale did how¬ 
ever flourish in two European countries, Ireland 
and Iceland. Since Iceland had an Irish element 
among its settlers, it was natural to surmise that 
the tradition of prose story-telling in Iceland 
might have come from Ireland. But of late years 
much light has been thrown on the origin of 
Icelandic story-telling by the discovery of an 
art of prose story-telling practised up to the 
present day by peasants in South Norway. These 
stories deal with persons most of whom lived about 
the end of the sixteenth century or somewhat 
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later. Recent researches by the Norwegian scholar 
Knut Liestol show that these are real persons, 
and that the main events narrated arc based on 
actual occurrences, which have been more or less 
faithfully remembered for two or three hundred 
years. The attention of scholars was first called 
to the significance of these stories by Professor 
Heusler of Berlin, but at that time they had not 
been sufficiently well edited to justify his drawing 
any definite conclusions. Their kinship with the 
Icelandic Sagas is now clear, although they are on 
a very much smaller scale, their construction is 
very much weaker, the range of subject far smaller, 
their power of characterization much less de¬ 
veloped. As a basis of comparison we may give a 
couple of excerpts from the longest of these 
stories, that dealing with a landowner Knut, nick¬ 
named the “ Tailor,” and of his descendants—nine 
generations in all. This Knut, when apprenticed 
to a tailor in Bergen, had succeeded, with a com¬ 
panion, in hunting down and killing three thieves. 
In a fight over the division of the spoils, Knut 
killed his companion, and came to the South with 
the whole treasure :— 

“ In the morning Knut went up to the Logne 
Lake, and came to Austegaard. There were seven 
farmers there. He went in to one of them, set 
down his staff in the entrance, and said : 

‘ Here set I my stave ; 
here shall I live 
many a good day.’ 
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When he came in to the living-room, he laid his hat 
on the table and said : 

4 Here lay I my hat; 
here shall I rest 
many a good night.’ 

He bought three farms, all at once. 

***** 

“ Knut the Tailor dwelt a long time at Austegaard, 
and became an old man. When Yule was approach¬ 
ing he used to put on a red jerkin. At Hankodd 
they relied on this, so that they used to come out 
on the fell and peer at Austegaard to see whether 
the Tailor was going about with a red jerkin, for 
if so, it was Yule. He was much better educated 
than they. Moreover, he was sheriff. The store¬ 
house up there in Austegaard is still standing, and 

that was his Thing- room. 

“ He had three sons : Gunnuv and Nils and Lisle- 
Knut. Once, when the Tailor was old and feeble 
and bedridden, Knut and Nils fell out about the 
property and fought. Knut killed Nils, and the 
blood spurted on the bed. Then the old man said 
to Lisle-Knut: ‘ If I were still the man I was, 
you should have gone the same way.’ The spots 
of blood on the bed could not be got off, and they 
showed a long time afterwards. 

Is there any evidence that this practice of prose 
story-telling in South Norway goes back to the 
Viking Age ? Yes. In the Icelandic Book of the 
Settlement there are three little stories which must 
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have come from the same districts in Norway as 
these modern tales. May we not therefore regard 
them as the ancestors both of the more modern 
traditional Norwegian type of story and of the 
Icelandic Saga ? This is one of them : 

“There was a powerful chief in Norway, in 
Telemark, called Ulf. His son was called Asgrim. 
King Harald Fairhair sent his kinsman Thororm 
of Thruma in Agder to claim tribute from Asgrim, 
as the king had demanded, but Asgrim had not 
paid, because a short while before he had sent to the 
king a horse from Sweden and much silver, and 
had said it was a gift and not tribute, for tribute 
he had never paid. The king sent back the treasure 
and would not accept it. Thorkatla, Asgrim’s wife, 
bore a son. Asgrim ordered that it should be 
exposed [presumably because the fortunes of any¬ 
one at odds with Harald Fairhair were very pre¬ 
carious]. A thrall who was to dig the grave was 
whetting the spade, and the baby was laid on the 
floor meanwhile. Then it seemed to them all that 
they heard the infant utter this verse : 

4 Let the child seek his mother, chill for me is the 

floor; 

where can boy be better than by his father’s 

hearth ? 

No need to sharpen steel, nor to shear the sward ; 

let be the ugly deed, I will live yet among men.’ 

Thereupon the boy had water sprinkled on him 
and was named Thorstein”—and the story goes 
on to tell in some detail how his father was assas- 
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sinated, and Thorstein took vengeance and then 
fled to Iceland. But there is no Saga of Asgrim’s 
descendants in Iceland. 

If the three stories from the Book of the Settle- 
merit arc a fair specimen of the type of short bio¬ 
graphy told in Southern Norway in the Viking Age, 
the art of narrative must have declined before the 
seventeenth century. Social conditions were no 
doubt responsible. After Norway had lost her 
independence there was a cleavage between the 
oflicials, often Danish, and the native population, 
and the old culture and traditions were preserved 
only by peasants. 

Such tales as that of Asgrim and Thorstein are 
only the germ of the Saga. Between such a story 
and Njal’s Saga or Egil’s Saga there is not only a 
difference in scale—Njal’s Saga consists of about 
440 pages of the size of this—but a difference in 
literary skill and in psychological insight almost 
as great as the difference in scale. Here again the 
Book of the Settlement helps us to trace some stages 
in the evolution of the Saga. Some of the earlier 
narratives contained in it have so obviously been 
ruthlessly condensed by the compiler that no 
conclusion can be drawn from the form in which 
they appear. But the following scene seems to 
have preserved its original form, and it shows the 
art of the Saga in the process of developing: 

“ Hallbjorn . . . married Hallgerd, daughter of 
Odd of Tunga : they were with Odd the first winter. 
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Snaebjorn ‘Boar’ was there. There were no 
loving relations between Hallbjom and his wife. 
In the spring Hallbjorn made ready to move, but 
while he was moving Odd, Hallgerd’s father, went 
from the house to the hot springs at Reykjaholt, 
where his sheep-sheds were: he did not wish to 
be present when Hallbjorn left, because he had his 
doubts whether Hallgerd would be willing to go 
with him. Odd had always smoothed over differ¬ 
ences between the two. 

“ When Hallbjorn had saddled their horses he 
went to the bower. Hallgerd was sitting on the 
cross-bench combing her hair: it fell all about her 
and on to the floor. She and Hallgerd Longbrecks 
[who married Gunnar of Njal’s Saga] had the love¬ 
liest hair of any women in Iceland. Hallbjorn 
bade her rise up and come. She sat where she was 
and did not speak: then he took hold of her and 
she would not be lifted. Three times he did it. 

“ Then, standing before her, he uttered a verse : 

4 Elm 1 with arms unyielding, 

I win from eyes averted, 
from look by locks hidden 
no glance of love for answer 1 
White and wan with pining 
unending woe attends me, 
thou linen-clad lady ! 

Alas ! O heart’s sore sorrow ! ’ 

“ Then he wound her hair in his hand and tried 

1 Trees were often used as metaphors for human beings 
in skaldio verse, cf. p. 183, below. 
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to pull her from the bench, but she sat and did not 
yield. Then he drew his sword and struck off her 
head. He went out and rode away. There were 
three of them and they had laden packhorses with 
them. There were not many people in the house, 
and a message was sent forthwith to Odd. Snae- 
bjorn was at Kjalvarastad, and Odd sent a man to 
him, bidding him see about the pursuit: he himself, 
he said, would have no part in it.” 

The rest of the narrative is probably much 
condensed. It tells of the slaying of Hallbjorn 
by Snaebjorn, and then of the latter’s miserable 
death in Greenland. 

The episode of the wife and her slaying has a 
curious accidental resemblance to the poem by 
Browning, “Porphyria’s Lover”, in which the 
lover, to prevent Porphyria’s faithlessness, strangles 
her with her own hair. Browning called his poem 
a “ dramatic romance.” The Icelandic story 
should surely be termed “ dramatic realism.” 
As we read it, we feel as if we were looking on 
at the enacted tragedy. The technique is wholly 
dramatic. The hopes and fears and motives of 
the actors are explained by their actions alone, 
except that we are briefly told why the father 
went away. His inaction after the tragedy shows 
that he knows that his daughter has been faithless : 
he cannot feel justified in taking vengeance for 
her—and yet wants it taken. So he sends to the 
lover. The girl’s own feelings are made clear 
to us without a word of explanation from herself 
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or the story-teller; and so are her husband’s 
His verse heightens the emotional effect, but is not 
necessary to explain the conflict in his mind. Ihe 
mention of the other Hallgerd is not an idle 
digression: it hints at tragedy to come, for 
that other Hallgerd caused the death of her 


husband. 

The technique of this story is, fundamentally, 
the technique of the Icelandic Saga. Though the 
Saga develops other methods of revealing character 
and motive, its fundamental technique is to let 
us see the course of events. The skill lies in 
the selection of relevant action—and the skill 
is very great. The Saga-teller utterly rejects 
the convention of the modern novel, that the 
author is a kind of god who knows, not only 
everything that is spoken in private, but also all 
that is going on inside the minds of his characters 
—even of what those personages themselves are 
not conscious. This is, of course, a convention 
which has occasionally troubled modern novelists, 
and some of them have made various experiments 
to avoid it—mostly by letting their characters 
speak for themselves. But by so doing they only 
put one convention in place of another. Defoe 
pretends that Robinson Crusoe tells his own story : 
Richardson, in Clarissa , pretends that his char¬ 
acters wrote immense letters to one another: 
Conrad, in Chance, pretends that he has heard the 
story told by several of the characters. 

The Icelandic Saga adopts none of these devices, 
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and yet it tells us all that anybody need know about 
the working of the characters’ minds, without 
ever appearing to know more than can be known 
by any intelligent person in the countryside. 
This watching countryside is the real secret of 
their success; that, and the choice of significant 
incidents, and a rigid adherence to the order of 
events. The story unfolds itself as to an onlooker, 
watching the doings of his neighbours and coming, 
as in real life, gradually to understand their 
motives. Let us illustrate the method by a passage 
from the early Saga of the Sons of Droplaug. 
Droplaug, a widow, has married again, somewhat 
beneath her, and against the wishes of her son 
Helgi: 

“ Some seasons later Helgi Droplaug’s son 
came down from the autumn Thing to Lower 
Vidivcllir, to Hallstein his stepfather and his 
mother Droplaug, and he had not been there 
before since she was married. Droplaug said to 
her husband Hallstein that he ought to ask Helgi 
to stay there for the winter. He says : ‘ I am not 
much inclined to do that. I would rather give 
him a present, oxen or horses.’ But at her 
urging he invited Helgi to be there, and he 
accepted. 

“ Hallstein had a thrall called Thorgils. It was 
a fortnight later that those three had a long talk 
together, Helgi and Droplaug and Thorgils, Hall- 
stein’s thrall, and other folk did not know what 
their talk was about. Thorgils looked after the 
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sheep during the winter in a fenced field south of 
the homestead, and was good at his work. A gi ca 
deal of hay was carried to the field. One day 
Thorgils came to Hallstein and asked him to 
come and see his hay and the sheep. He came, 
and went into the barn and began to go out by 
the upper hatchway. Thereupon Thorgils struck 
at him with an axe which belonged to Ilelgi 
Droplaug’s son, and no second blow was needed 
to end Hallstein. Helgi was coming down the 
slope from seeing to his horses, and saw that 
Hallstein was slain. Forthwith he killed the thrall. 
He went back to the house and told his mother 
the news; she was sitting by the fire and the 
women-folk with her. A little while later the 
home-folk at Vidivellir began to gossip about 
how Helgi and Droplaug and Thorgils had talked 
for a long while the day before Hallstein was 
killed, and this slaying became very un¬ 
popular . . 

In this instance the inferences to be drawn 
are very obvious. But in others the modern reader 
is sometimes at fault because he is not as practised 
as the country-side must have been in making 
deductions. In another Saga, one Thorstein, a 
poor man, on great provocation, kills Thord, a 
farm hand of the great chief Bjarni. As bound 
by law, Thorstein has to announce the slaying. 
He goes to Bjarni’s homestead and meets a serving- 
woman outside : “ ‘ Tell Bjarni that an ox has gored 
Thord, his groom, and he will be waiting at the 
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stables until Bjarni passes.’ ‘ Get home, you,’ 
said she, ‘ I shall say what I please.’ Thorstein 
goes home and the woman goes to her work. 
Bjarni got up in the course of the morning, and 
when he was at table he asked where Thord was, 
and men answered that he must have gone to see 
to the horses. ‘ All the same I should think he 
would have come home,’ said Bjarni, 1 if he were 
safe and sound.’ Then the woman exclaimed— 
the one Thorstein had met: ‘ It’s true enough, 
what is often said to us women-folk, that sense 
isn’t our strong point. Thorstein was here this 
morning, said an ox had gored Thord, so that he 
wouldn’t be able to fend for himself, but I didn’t 
want to wake you, and then it went clean out of 
my mind.’ ” 

This has been quoted as a piece of clever charac¬ 
terization of a heedless woman. But there are 
touches in it which show clearly that the heedless¬ 
ness was intentional; though we are left in some 
doubt about it until she names Thorstein in her 
speech to Bjarni. She did know who he was, 
then, and her remark to Thorstein is now seen to 
be significant: she indicates to him that she will 
leave him time to get away. 

Another more famous case is in the magnificent 
scene following the death of Egil’s much loved 
son, where Egil has shut himself into his sleeping- 
chamber for three days, without food or drudc, 
and none dare approach him. His favourite 
daughter Thorgerd has been sent for, and when 
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she arrives her mother asks her if she has had 
supper. “ ‘ No,’ she says in a loud voice, nor 
will have, before I am Freyja’s guest [i.e. dead.] 
Her father lets her in, and she announces that 
she has come to die with him. Presently he finds 
she is chewing samphire: ‘Is that bad for 
people?’ ‘Very,’ she says. He takes some 
and it makes him thirsty. She calls and asks for 
water and drinks some. ‘Will you have some, 
father ? ’ she says. He took the drink and gulped 
it down : it was in a horn. Then Thorgerd said : 
‘Now we have been tricked. This is milk.” 
So she persuades him to give up the idea of dying 
of starvation. 

Modern readers sometimes assume that Thor¬ 
gerd was as much deceived as her father by the 
milk. But to the original audience her intention 
was clear from her answer to her mother in a 
loud voice ” : it was meant to reach to her father 
and to induce him to admit her. The rest was 
clear, since everyone knew that Thorgerd was 
not a fool. 

This method of telling a story demands very 
much greater attention to the sequence of events 
than we are accustomed to pay. The Saga 
implies a relation of cause and effect between two 
events by the order in which it tells them, as was 
exemplified in the story of Snaebjom and Hallbjorn. 
The story introduces Snaebjom like a character 
in a drama, and it is only because we know that 
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the mention of his name is significant that we can 
deduce the meaning of what follows. But if one 
is to draw conclusions from the order in which 
events are narrated, the Saga must never jump 
to and fro in time. Where it does, we can be 
sure that the text has been tampered with. For 
instance Egil’s Saga tells how Egil found the body 
of his son Bodvar cast up on the sea-shore, and 
rode with it to his father’s grave-mound and had 
the body laid within ; the grave-mound was closed 
again, and “ Egil rode home, went into his sleeping 
chamber, and locked the door: and none dared to 
ask speech of him. But it is told that when they 
laid Bodvar down Egil was wearing tight hose and 
a red fustian kirtle, its upper part closely fitting 
and laced at the sides ; and men say that his 
body swelled so that the kirtle split and also the 
hose.” Even if we did not know that this bursting 
of garments through emotion is an imitation of a 
stanza in an Eddie poem, we should know for 
certain that it did not belong to the original text, 
because it jumps back to the scene by the giave- 
mound when Egil has already got home. 

Most critics of the Sagas charge them with the 
introduction of unnecessary or irrelevant incidents. 
But since the Saga cannot jump backwards in 
time, it sometimes has to begin a long way back 
and introduce incidents of which the reason only 
becomes apparent afterwards, and then only to a 
reader who realizes that the Saga expects him to 
understand the relation between cause and effect. 
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A case in point is the account in Laxdale Saga, 
(Chapters XIV-XVI) of how one Thorolf kills 
Hall, how Thorolf is taken in by Vigdis, wife 
of Thord Goddi, and how she gets Thorolf safely 
away in spite of her husband’s pusillanimity. The 
episode is described with much spirit, but we do 
the Saga an injustice if we think it is inserted only 
for that reason. This affair is the direct cause 
of Thord Goddi’s leaving all his property to Olaf 
Peacock, who, being illegitimate, could never have 
married Egil’s daughter Thorgerd, and had a son 
who could aspire to Gudrun’s hand, if it had not 
been for that slaying of Hall by Thorolf and its 
consequences. A modern novel would begin by 
introducing Kjartan, and would then explain 
that he was a wealthy man because money had 
been left to his father by Thord Goddi for the 
reason that—and then it would hark back to 
the slaying. The Saga method is really more 
logical, and in the better Sagas is immensely effec¬ 
tive. We see, step by step, incident after incident, 
how the strands of tragedy are being woven, or 
how great events may spring from small causes. 
An amusing case in point is furnished by the Saga 
of Eirik the Red, where the failure to return a loan 
of certain carved boards is the ultimate cause of 
the discovery of America. 

In this art of narrative, the plain description of 
what the story-teller sees going on, Bunyan’s 
style is akin to that of the Sagas, possibly because 
he told his story to listeners before setting it on 
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paper. (The convention of the all-knowing author 
is less easily accepted by listeners than by readers, 
—which may be the reason why broad-cast story¬ 
telling has not been developed among us.) 

But the characters in a good Saga are far more 
complex than Christian or Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, 
and the Saga had to develop other means of reveal¬ 
ing characters than the mere recounting of their 
actions. It achieves this result by hearing what 
is said as well as seeing what is done. To begin 
with, the countryside is used as a sort of embryo 
chorus in a Greek play. The Saga expresses no 
opinion, but it can report the countryside as saying : 
“ and this was ill spoken of,” or “ opinions differed 
about that action ”, or “ he was considered to have 

increased his reputation by this.” 

A good instance of this sort of characterization 
occurs in the Saga of Hen-Thorir. Odd of lunga 
has ridden from home expecting a fight. After 
it he sends some thralls home, and his wife asks 
them news. “ They said that they knew no news 
except that a man had come from the west, out 
of Broadfirth, who could answer back to Odd, 
and his voice and utterance were as if a bull 
were roaring. She said that was no news, even 
if someone could answer back to Odd. . . . Oh, 
there was a fight too,’ they said, ‘ and five men fell 
in all, but many were wounded.’ But before they 
had not said a word about this.” No description 
could give us a better idea of the awe in which 
Odd was held in his own district. 
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The Saga, of course, also reports the talk of the 
characters. In the matter of conversations we 
can trace a development. The Sagas which seem 
to have crystallized early have very little, and 
the later Sagas,—i.e. those put together from 
earlier memories by thirteenth-century compilers 
—have too much. But as with reports of actions, 
so too conversations are eschewed which could 
be known to nobody but the speakers. In this 
matter, it must be confessed, the Saga has a great 
advantage over the modern English novelist, whose 
technique has been formed by the mode of life of 
the upper or middle classes. The advantage of 
the Saga lies in the publicity of life, for all classes, 
in Saga times. There was no sitting over the 
dining-table tete-a-tete , with a change of conver¬ 
sation when the maid comes in,—which is what 
drives the modern novelist to see through walls. 
The Sagas often tell how a man who wants a 
private conversation with another comes to his 
house and stays a night, or perhaps three, and the 
confidential conversation must usually be held out 
of doors. Even then the fact that it is being 
held is obvious to the household and so to the 
entire neighbourhood, which (as in the story of 
Droplaug, p. 172, above) draws its own conclusions. 
Thus though the Sagas seldom diverge from the 
convention that they know no more than can 
be seen and heard by anyone with eyes and ears, 
they can still avail themselves of the utterances 
of their characters. In the best Sagas the speeches 
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of the personages are skilfully used to reveal 
character or tell us something vital in our story. 
In Gisli’s Saga Ingjald, represented as a humble 
tenant farmer, is threatened with death by a chief 
because he has sheltered the outlaw Gisli. Ingjald 
says “ My clothes are threadbare, and it’s all one 
to me if I don’t have to wear them into rags.” 
With that he leaves the story, but he has stamped 
himself on it as an individual. After the burning 
of Njal and his household one of the meaner 
members of the expedition utters an exultant 
verse. “ We shall have to boast of something 
else than that Njal is burnt in his house ”, says 
Flosi, the leader of the expedition, “for there is 
no glory in that.” 

In the opinion of the Icelanders, however, 
speech was not given for the free expression of 
deep emotion. In the Saga of the Sons of Drop- 
laug, when his brother Grim is slain, Hclgi “ took 
up the sword which Grim had had and said: 

‘ Now that man is dead whom I thought the best. 

No more can be said in ordinary speech. But 
there is a mode of expressing deep feelings of 
which even the most reserved may avail himself, 
if he can. He can lay bare a broken heart, or 
a heart aflame with love, or he can boast without 
restraint, if he veils his feelings in a skaldic verse. 
This is apt to seem to us an incursion of the artificial 
and improbable in the otherwise realistic Saga,— 
all the more because translations usually make the 
versifier “ sing a stave.” All he really does is 
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to recite a stanza which he has composed, often 
on the spur of the moment. Without such versi¬ 
fying no portrayal of the life of Icelanders could 
be realistic—even to-day. The peasants in the 
Norwegian stories also express themselves in verse, 
though not in such a complicated form. The 
complexities spoil, to us, its emotional effect. 
It is difficult for us to be stirred when Egil laments 
thus the fall of his friend Arinbjorn, though the 
translation is spirited and accurate: 

Minished are those who minished 
The mew-field’s dayO where now 
Shall I find men as bounteous ?— 
Thing-brighteners of Ingvi: 

They that on hawk’s high-fell 
Hailed for me with limbeck’s 
Snow for earth's girdle 
Island-nailed with words. 

(Eddison : Egil's Saga.) 

There are two things we should understand about 
this form of verse. The first is that it was not 
intended to be readily intelligible : it is an esoteric 
mode of expression, most readily understood by 
those most in sympathy with the poet. Secondly 
that in the original it is particularly sonorous, 
and that harmony is one of the first aims of the 
poet. The most common form is called drdttkvceit, 
# “ Court verse.” It is a stanza of four couplets, 
each line with three stresses, and ending on an 
unaccented syllable. The first line of each couplet 
has double alliteration, but it also has assonance 
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or “ half-rhyme,” really alliteration at the end of a 
syllable, immediately following the vowel, as in 
Keats’s : 

“ For Summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells.” 

The second line of each couplet is connected with 
the first by alliteration in the ordinary way, but 
it also has independent internal rhyme, as a rule 
on one syllable only, which need not be a main 
stress. In the following verse (cf. p. 169, above) 
initial alliteration is marked by capital letters, 
rhyme and “ half-rhyme ” by italics :— 

Elm with Arms unyielding 
I win from Eyes averted, 
from Loo A: by LocAs hidden 
no glance of Love for answer ! 

White and Wan with pining 
unending Woe attends me, 
thou Linen-dight Lady! 
aLas ! O heart’s sore sorrow ! 

[The “ 1 ” in “ elm,” in the first line, is irregular.] 

When we add that stressed and unstressed 
syllables alternate regularly, and that quantity 
(the length of the vowel) is taken into account, it 
will be clear that the improvization of such verse 
is not within everyone’s capacity. It is only 
rendered possible by an immense variety of meta¬ 
phors, so that if a wanted noun does not alliterate, 
and scan, and rhyme, there are hundreds of peri¬ 
phrases available to choose from. These are the 
“ kennings.” 

Kcnnings are first found in a versified curse m 
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a Runic inscription of the seventh century, and 
as they continued to be used in magical formulas, 
there was probably an esoteric association about 
them which escapes us. Some kennings refer to 
mythology: “the bed of Fafnir ” for “gold” 
and so forth; but the finest are visual images : 
a warrior is a “ tree of battle; ” a ship “ ocean’s 
high-stepping steed; ” a sword a “ fish of warfare, 
a “ flame of fight,” “ the ice of war; ” a shield 
the “ moon of the ship ” (shields were hung round 
the gunwales). The verse can be magnificently 
pictorial when such kennings are used with imagina¬ 
tion. In Hallbjorn’s verse, quoted above, the 
“tree of arms” is well chosen for the woman 
with her hair covering her like leaves, and perhaps 
there is a thought of the rigidity of boughs in the 
“arms,” as suggested in the translation. (The 
original has “ oak,” but the Icelanders used “ oak ” 
of any large deciduous tree.) “ Linen-dight lady ” 
should be “ linen-dight goddess of the ale-cup,” 
(high-born women bore the ale to warriors at 
feasts). But kennings become impossibly ugly 
in translation, for a very simple reason: they all 
use the genitive—“ tree of battle ” and so forth ; 
and a kenning within a kenning, like “ fir-tree of 
the steed of the waves ” (warrior) has two genitives. 
Owing to the freedom of word-order in an inflected 
language, one genitive need never immediately 
follow another in the original. But apart from 
that, Icelandic has the following variety of in¬ 
flections for “ of,” “ of the ” :-ar, -r, -is, -s, -a, -u, 
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-var, -na, -ins, -innar, -anna,—where English has 
only ’s and “ of ” (“ of the ” is metrically in¬ 
admissible). The rich and harmonious sounds 
which are the main beauty of the original are 
utterly lost. 

Complicated kennings gradually went out of 
fashion, but in order to keep the requisite freedom 
in word-placing another complexity was intro¬ 
duced, even less possible to reproduce in another 
language. Parts of two sentences, or of two 
clauses, are intertwined, a few words of one being 
followed by a few words of the second, as if one 
were to keep two balls in the air at once. Thus 
if we imagine a skald making a verse on a cricket 
match it might run thus (the interwoven clause in 
each half-stanza is in italics): 

Fifty his runs at Fenner's 

his fielding well he wielded 

with skill the bound willow 

was better than his batting; 

all clapped the captain’s 

the crowd cheered loudly, 

they cursed, those Worcester Wanderers, 

catch which won the match, O ! 

In order to make sense we have to disentangle 
the italicised portions and read them as one 
sentence : “ at Fenner’s his fielding was better 
than his batting.” Presumably the reciter gave 
some indication of the sense by raising or lowering 
his voice for the words belonging to the inter¬ 
polated clause. 
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Artificial though these skaldic verses are, they 
could undoubtedly be used as a means of express¬ 
ing deep emotion, as a little story in the Book 
of the Settlement shows : “ Gest the Wise went 
to an autumn banquet at Ljot’s: Egil, son of 
Steinn the Sibyl’s son, came there and asked 
Gest to advise how his father might overcome the 
deathly anguish he was suffering on account of 
the loss of his son Ogmund. Gest composed the 
beginning of the ‘ Dirge for Ogmund ’ ”—evidently 
intending that the bereaved father should com¬ 
plete the poem, and relieve his misery by giving 
it expression. 

There is skaldic verse in plenty in the Sagas, 
though it does not occur in all of them. Eddie 
verse on the other hand is never actually quoted. 
Nevertheless skaldic verse could be excised without 
destroying the Sagas in which it occurs, whereas 
Eddie influence has made the very mould in which 
some of the Sagas are cast, and permeates others 
through and through. It would probably be 
no exaggeration to say that it is Eddie influence 
which makes a Saga great literature, and that 
it is the absence of it which leaves the less inspired 
Sagas so arid. All the Sagas know that the 
proper study of mankind is man, but in the greater 
Sagas there is the consciousness that man in his 
struggles and strivings with his fellows is matched 
not only against them but also against Fate. 
It is this sense of the dignity and pathos of human 
life which makes the best Sagas universal in their 
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appeal. The heroic Eddie poems are instinct 
with this deep sympathy for their characters, and 
it is heartening to find it going out in the Sagas 
not to kings and princesses, but to ordinary 
mortals, farmers and their wives. Many literatures 
have recognized the dignity of human character 
at a distance, in kings of long ago : the Icelanders 
pierced the outward show of things and saw this 
same dignity in ordinary men and women, en¬ 
meshed in the trivial doings of every day. But 
they could only be thus clear-sighted because 
their sympathies had been quickened by the 
great tales of the past. 

It is not, however, only in the consciousness of 
great tragical issues that the Eddie philosophy of 
life influences the Sagas. It sharpens the per¬ 
ceptions of the Saga-tellers in relation to the 
problem which lies at the core of so many “ heroic ” 
stories of the Teutonic peoples, the choice between 
two evils. This motive is clear enough in Laxdale 
and in Gisli’s Saga and in Njal’s Saga, but it is also 
the central problem in two shorter Sagas, the 
“ Story of Thorstein Staff-smitten ” and Hrafnkel’s 
Saga, and wherever it occurs it seems to quicken 
the Saga into a keener sense of life. 

Perhaps there is one more sphere in which 
the Eddie poems have influenced the Sagas, or 
rather the Saga characters. Did the women of 
the Saga period see themselves as Eddie heroines, 
marked out by Fate for the ruthless wreaking of 
vengeance ? Or did the Saga-tellers so see them ? 
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Only once, it is true, and then with clumsy futility, 
does a woman attempt herself to take vengeance 
But the action of Hildigunna in Njal s Saga, ol 
Thorgerd in Laxdale Saga, in winging a promise 
of vengeance out of their men-folk by fair means 
or foul, which strikes us as sinister and revolting, 
seems to have been generally admired by Saga 
audiences. Possibly this desire for blood-ven¬ 
geance on the part of the women may be due to 
the fact that as they were not present at the public 
negotiations at the Althing, the payments and 
pledges there made seem to them mere make- 
believe, compared with what they still see in their 
mind’s eye—the bloodstained body of their son 
or husband. 
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PLOTS AND CHARACTERS 

Tiie men who told the Sagas were not only 
making literature out of the ordinary man and 
woman. They were also wrestling with that 
refractory stuff, reality. Real life is often form¬ 
less, and one of the interesting things about the 
Sagas is to see the attempts to shape the material 
into some sort of form, with or without sacrifices 
of historical truth. No Saga is a jumble of unre¬ 
lated facts, as real life so often is. There is always 
a pattern discernible, an effort towards a unity, 
and unless we are conscious of it we cannot appre¬ 
ciate the Saga to the full. 

The most refractory type of material a Saga can 
deal with is a group of incidents so disconnected 
that they can only be moulded into annals of a 
countryside, with no more unity than the unity 
of scene. Chronology alone determines the form. 
The classic instance of this type of Saga is Eyr- 
biggja Saga, the Story of the Ere-dwellers, which 
deals with events on the peninsula of Snaefellsnes, 
on the West Coast. It may be said to centre 
round the holy places, Holvfell and Thor’s Ness, 
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in the lands of the first settler, a priest of Thor, 
who established the first Thing or assembly in 
Iceland. After an account of the rivalries and 
strife of leading families in the first two gener¬ 
ations, the Saga hastens on to the stories which 
gather round Snorri the priest-chief, who settled 
at Holyfell as a lad, and depicts his slow rise to 
power, not through valour but by wits. 

Another sort of unity—a unity of atmosphere 
—is achieved by the use of the supernatural in 
this Saga. There is the contest between the 
sorceresses Geirrid and Katla, the walking of 
Thorolf as a ghost, and the incongruous and eerie 
hauntings at Froda, from the Moon of Weird to 
the surreptitious eating of dried fish by super¬ 
natural beings. It is interesting to note that it 
was just this district which was haunted by a 
famous ghost in the seventeenth century, and that 
this ghost, too, after so many centuries, ate dried 
fish, rending it with his teeth. Is it a satire on 
Icelandic belief in law, or is it a glorification of it, 
that court of judgment held in the haunted farm, 
the separate summonsing of each individual ghost, 
and his or her unwilling departure ? 

The Saga of Gold-Thorir, also called the Thorsk- 
firding Saga, belongs here, but lacks the humanity 
and breadth of the Ere-dwellers. The mythical 
story of the winning of the gold seems like the 
original work of some late compiler, who wrote 
down the rest of the Saga perfunctorily, in the 
style of a precis rather than of a Saga. Some 
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of the other Sagas which are now of the same 
type seem to have been put together from separate 
stories. 

Another type of Saga is the biography—the 
simplest, and perhaps the earliest form. Such 
are Gisli’s Saga, Egil’s Saga, the Saga of Slaying- 
Glum, Grettir’s Saga, Hallfred’s Saga. 

Though the greatest of all the biographies is 
Egil’s Saga, Gisli’s Saga appeals more strongly to 
modern taste. It has all the ingredients we expect 
in a story—a good plot, a love-interest, an attrac¬ 
tive hero and heroine, and a fine ending which 
does not trail off into law-suits. Another great 
advantage for us is one which it shares with Gret¬ 
tir’s Saga. The hero is an outlaw for the greater 
part of the story, so that we are spared those 
relations with a number of neighbours—Thorsteins 
and Thorolfs and the like—which bewilder and 
irritate the modern reader. 

Since it is one of the biographical Sagas, it 
begins with an account of the feuds and slayings 
which brought Gisli and his brother Thorkel to 
Iceland. This part of the story has however been 
made an integral part of the whole by the intro¬ 
duction of the sword unjustly gained from a thrall. 
It is the thrall’s curse on the sword which binds 
the Norwegian and Icelandic parts of the story 
together. 

Thorkel and Gisli settle in Dyrafjord, in the 
North-west peninsula : they prosper, and marry 
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their sister to a chief, Thorgrim. But the idle 
chatter of their wives leads to Thorkel’s jealousy 
of Vestein, Gisli’s brother-in-law and dearest friend. 
The Saga adheres so rigidly to the strict tradition 
of knowing only what anybody can know that it 
needs a little attention to see that it is Thorkel’s 
great friend, his sister’s husband, Thorgrim, who 
secretly murders Vestein by night. Ihe secrecy 
is to avert the terrible feud between kinsfolk 
which would arise if the identity of the slayer were 
publicly known. But Gisli knows who has done 
it, because of the weapon in the wound, the 
weapon with a curse on it. Tom between loyalties, 
Gisli finally kills Thorgrim in the same secret way, 
but in a moment of temper intimates what he has 
done in a verse. His sister Thordis, Thorgrim’s 
widow, hears and interprets it, and after months 
of secret grieving, tells the truth to Thorgrim’s 
brother Bork. Gisli is outlawed, and we see, in 
the verses which he makes, the slow breaking of 
his spirit by danger and loneliness, until he be¬ 
comes a victim of melancholia. His wife, with 
a devoted maid, makes a home for him in a 
deserted fjord, but his enemies pursue him 
relentlessly and finally hunt him down and kill 
him. But by the irony of Fate it is his brother, 
prosperous and secure, who will not risk life or 
property for Gisli, who is killed first, in a scene 
which is a fine example of the dramatic Saga 
method. Two unnamed, ill-dressed lads have 
turned up at a Thing, and ask, with suitable awe, 
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the names of the great folk as they arrive in their 
boats. The elder suddenly kills Thorkel. The 
Thing is in a turmoil over the slaying, and some¬ 
one asks the boys, as they slip away, what it is 
all about. “ I don’t know what they are discuss¬ 
ing,” says the younger boy, “ but I should think 
they are disputing whether Vestein left daughters 
only, or whether he had begotten a son.” 

The main plot is very closely akin to the Nibelung 
story in the Eddie poems. Sigurd is killed by the 
one Gjukung brother who has not sworn oaths of 
brotherhood with him, but who has no cause of 
quarrel with him. So with Thorgrim and Ves¬ 
tein. Even the actors in the story realize the 
likeness of the events, for in an undoubtedly 
genuine verse Gisli reproaches his sister Thordis 
by a reference to the Eddie Gudrun, who endured 
the slaying of her husband at the hand of her 
brother, and took no vengeance. Thordis, on the 
contrary, has betrayed her brother. 

But the Saga is not unrelieved tragedy like the 
Eddie story. The love and courage of Aud, 
Gisli’s wife, Vestein’s sister, relieve it, and one of 
Gisli’s hairbreadth escapes resolves itself into 
comedy. And the Saga knows how to bring us 
down to earth after the high tragedy of Gisli’s 
death. His sister Thordis, who betrayed him, 
feels, she also, the conflict of loyalties, and when 
asked to entertain the man who was responsible 
for Gisli’s killing, asks “ if porridge will do, pre¬ 
pared and placed before Gisli’s slayer.” She lets 
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the tray of spoons fall as she is handing them 
round, stoops, seizes the visitor’s sword, and 
makes a futile effort to avenge her brother- 
futile because the hilt of the sword strikes the 
table. 

Although the main events of the Saga are true, a 
certain symmetry of design in it suggests that the 
Saga has sacrificed truth in certain details to the 
claims of art—to our profit. 

In the lives of most men there is no central 
incident or group of incidents to make an “ affair,” 
a story with a denouement. In these the only 
unity that can be attained is by concentration 
on the central character—and what such a unity 
can be is shown in the Saga of Egil. 

The subject of Egil’s Saga is not what anyone 
now would choose for a story, though it contains 
more vividly dramatic scenes than any other 
Icelandic Saga. The first part deals with Egil’s 
grandfather, uncle and father, but it is an essential 
part of his own story. King Harald Fairhair, 
moved by slander, has put Thorolf to death 
unjustly. Attempts at mediation with Thorolf’s 
father and brother fail, and they lie in wait till 
they see the vessel which had been Thorolf’s, 
bearing two young nephews of the King, and 
two brothers, retainers of the king, who had 
taken the vessel from Thorolf: their names 
are Sigtrygg Swiftfarer and Hallvard Hardfarer. 
The watchers fall upon this vessel and kill all 
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but a couple of men whom they send to the king 
with this verse: 

“ Now the vengeance of the chief on the king is 
wreaked. Wolf and eagle trample on the descendants 
of Frey [the king's nephews]. The hewn corpse of 
Hallvard is Hung out to sea. The eagle’s beak probes 
the wounds of ‘ Swiftfarer.’ ” 

That is terse enough. But the original stanza 
has end-rhyme and alliteration, and the eight 
lines together contain only twenty-four words. 

The fierce temper and the poetic skill are both 
inherited by Egil, who is born in Iceland. After 
miscellaneous adventures abroad he returns to 
Iceland, settles down, has some not very exciting 
dealings with neighbours, loses a son, grows old 
and rheumatic and dies. And he is at no time a 
very attractive person. It seems as if with the 
best will in the world the interest in the Saga 
must dwindle. The triumph of Egil’s Saga is 
that a dramatic unity is made of a life in which 
there is no unifying thread save that of character. 

The Saga has, needless to say, not one sentence 
of character-analysis. Egil’s character is brought 
out in the true Icelandic way, mainly in his rela¬ 
tions with other people—a method in which the 
Sagas attained a very high degree of skill. There 
is no crude contrast between one character and 
another. We see first the self-willed child, as ill 
to deal with at home as his father, but charming 
when treated with respect by his grandfather. 
Later we see him in his friendship with the Nor- 
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wegian chief Arinbjorn. The contrast with him¬ 
self is well indicated by Egil in a poem, when he 
says of Arinbjorn : “ Never did anyone go out of 
his hall to the accompaniment of scorn or bitter 
words, or with empty hands.” Yet Arinbjorn 
is never alienated by Egil’s selfishness, love of 
property, or by his vengeful temper. The Ice¬ 
lander is the dominating partner in the friendship 
until the last time they meet. Egil, wrecked 
off the mouth of the Humber, discovers that his 
enemy, King Eirik Bloodaxe, is in command of 
Northumbria. He comes to Arinbjorn. Arinbjorn 
must be torn by conflicting feelings, for he is 
sufficiently devoted to his king to have followed 
him into exile. But he chooses at once, and he 
chooses Egil, and in the dramatic scenes with the 
king he takes the lead. We see that it was never 
weakness which made him subservient to Egil, 
but the admiration of one strong character for 
another. We ourselves are made to feel the 
grounds for the ascendancy Egil exercises, with 
his intellectual gifts, his towering height and great 
prowess, and the courage, moral as well as physical, 
which inspires him to defy the King of Norway at 
his own assembly. 

Strange as it may seem, this Egil, the Viking, 
and the most savage of all the chief figures in 
the Sagas, is in character somewhat akin to Gals¬ 
worthy’s creation Soames Forsyte. Like Soames, 
Egil is too fond of money, and clings tenaciously 
to property and to his legal rights. Like Soames 
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he has a few very deep affections. Egil, how¬ 
ever, can inspire affection, though not in his wife. 
Like Soames he has an aesthetic passion. With 
Soames it is art, with Egil poetry. He is a powerful 
poet of great originality—so great that his verses 
were not understood by the scribes, and have 
come down to us sadly corrupt. The depths of 
Egil’s soul are revealed in his poem on the loss of 
his sons, in which he passionately arraigns Odin, 
the god of poetry, for not keeping faith in friend¬ 
ship and allowing these misfortunes to happen. 
(The relation between a god and his worshipper is 
usually that of “ friends ”.) The “ kennings ” all 
mean Odin:— 

“ I stood well with the Lord of the spear: I trusted 
surely in him, until the weapon-god, the giver of victory, 
broke his friendship with me. With no joy do I offer 
sacrifices to the defender of the gods : yet Mimir’s friend 
has given me amends for my griefs, such as I prize most. 
The Wolf’s adversary, the War-wont, has given me an 
art without flaw.” 

Soames, the free creation of a novelist, is allowed 
to die romantically, saving his pictures and his 
daughter in a fire. But Egil grows to be very old 
and infirm. The easy way for the Saga to take 
would be to hurry over his old age, and to show 
him in a few strokes, still a great figure, held in 
awe for his past exploits and his poetry. But the 
Saga does not take the easy way. We have seen 
Egil flouting kings in the eye of the multitude, 
we have seen him the loved and admired friend, 
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and the resourceful leader in war. Now,—but with 
no undue emphasis—we see him through the eyes 
of maid-servants without imagination or sym¬ 
pathy, taunting him “—such a man as you have 
been, Egil,” because he crouches in front of the 
fire and gets in the way of their work. 

The pathos of old age seems to be concentrated 
in these pages, as perhaps nowhere else. The Saga 
is remorseless: 

“ One day it happened that Egil was walking 
along by the wall, and stumbled and fell. Some 
women-folk saw it, and laughed, and said ‘ You 
are altogether done for now, Egil, since you fall 
of yourself.’ Grim [his step-daughter’s husband, 
and his host], says : 1 Women mocked us less, when 
we were younger.’ ” 

And then suddenly we are admitted into Egil’s 
own mind, and we can see that this tottering 
old man is still what he always was—the Viking, 
the lover of strife for its own sake. He pleads to 
be taken to the Althing, and when his stepdaughter 
wheedles him to tell her the reason, he confides to 
her what he has planned—he, who clings to his 
possessions with such tenacity. He wants to take 
the two chests of English silver which King Athel- 
stan gave him, and scatter the coins among the 
crowds who will push and struggle “ so that in the 
end all the world at the Thing will be fighting.” 
He is blind and will not be able to see it, only 
dimly to hear it, but he will be amid the clash of 
weapons once more, and himself the cause of it. 
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When his wish is denied him, the old Viking yet 
wins. He buries the treasure, sacrificing the lives 
of two thralls to ensure secrecy, and presently 
dies of his exertions. Treasure that a man buries 
with him in his life-time goes with him into the 
next world. In Egil’s eagerness to scatter it at 
the Althing we see which of the two passions 
surviving in him—avarice and strife—is nearest 
to his heart. 

But our last impression of Egil is not to be of 
his weakness. Most Sagas would recall his great 
exploits as he is laid to rest in a cairn, with his 
weapons, as befits him. This Saga achieves the 
same result by a method of grim simplicity. After 
the introduction of Christianity, his bones were 
moved to a church, it tells us. Long afterwards 
—apparently about two centuries later—when the 
church is being demolished, very large human 
bones are found under the altar, and it is believed 
they must be Egil’s. The skull is immensely thick. 
A priest, moved by scientific interest, tries to 
break it with an axe, but it only whitens where the 
blow falls, and neither dents nor cracks. “ From 
that one may infer that that skull would not be 
easily injured by the blows of ordinary folk, 
while flesh and skin clothed it.” So we are 
brought back to Egil in his prime, and the Saga 
makes a magnificent unity out of the miscellaneous 

events of a too long life. 

The Saga of Slaying-Glum has something of the 
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same quality as Egil’s Saga, though it is not nearly 
so great. The injustice Glum had to suffer in 
his youth has made him liable to strange fits of 
temper, but he has a kindly side to him, so that 
even the modern reader, so much less tolerant 
than any Saga, can feel sympathy with him when 
he grows old and is overborne at the Thing where 
he had long lorded it. The Saga ends on a note 
of respect for a spirit unquenched by failure and 
poverty. 

Grettir’s Saga is like Gisli’s Saga, in so far as it is 
the story of an outlaw, slain at last in his desolate 
haunt, but there is no other similarity between 
the stories. Grettir is a turbulent spirit, always 
ready to strike, but the Saga somehow contrives 
to suggest that long adversities and trials—the 
terror of the dark—make of Grettir something 
finer than he would have been if he had had a suc¬ 
cessful life. 

The Saga of the poet Hallfred shows his whim¬ 
sical, turbulent, deeply affectionate spirit broken 
under the three great sorrows of his life : the loss 
of his early love, the death of his Swedish wife, 
and last and most bitter, the fate of his king, 
Olaf Tryggvason, who had borne so patiently with 
his obstinate heathendom and who is represented 
as protecting him even when both of them are 
dead. Hallfred dies, still a young man, of illness 
and exposure at sea. None of the subjects of 
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the biographical Sagas is a successful man, or has 
the kind of life selected by a modern biographer. 

A very characteristic development of the bio¬ 
graphy is what we may call, for want of a better 
name, the “two-strand” Saga,—the inter-actions 
between two men or two families, whether their 
relations are friendly or hostile. Such “two- 
strand ” Sagas are not simply double biographies, 
or periods in the lives of two men : they eschew 
all mention of incidents which do not bear on 
the relations between them. They are a quite 
distinct form. 

These “ two-strand ” stories include some of the 
most characteristic of the Sagas. It is part of the 
technique of all good Sagas to define the outlines 
of one character by setting it against another, 
and in the “ two-strand ” stories the light each 
character casts on the other is often the main 
interest of the Saga. In the first half of Reykdale 
Saga (it is really two Sagas) Askell stands out, 
statesmanlike and generous, against the curmud¬ 
geon Vemund, who never wants anything until 
someone else has got it. In the central part of 
Ljosvetninga Saga, the character of Gudmund the 
Mighty—rather obstinate and not clever—is shown 
off rather cruelly against that of his brother Einar, 
acute and cool, of a philosophical temper which 
cannot sympathize with Gudmund s passionate 
love of domination. But in other Sagas, where 
Gudmund is shown dealing with men of a different 
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type, other sides of his character emerge, and 
we see a certain generosity and magnificence 
about him which he could never display in his 
relations with his brother. 

Hrafnkel’s Saga is of the “two-strand” type of 
Saga, though it might also be classed as the story 
of an affair. Hrafnkel, a chief in Eastern Iceland, 
has, in consequence of a vow, to kill his own farm¬ 
hand, and is ousted and made to settle down in 
poverty by his victim’s cousin, Sam, a mere 
farmer’s son. The contrast between the chief 
and the commoner is well brought out, to the 
advantage the chief, though both chief and 
commoner are magnanimous men. It ends with 
Hrafnkel’s victory, but though Sam is driven away, 
he is able to live in comfort though not in glory; 
and Hrafnkel’s return to power seems the fit 
ending to the Saga. 

Two other Sagas from Eastern Iceland belonging 
to this group are also studies in magnanimity, and 
end on a reconciliation. In Vapnfirdinga Saga 
enmity arises between Broddhelgi, a great chief 
but an ill-conditioned man, and his brother-in-law 
Geitir. Broddhelgi’s son Bjarni kills his uncle 
Geitir, but instantly repents of the deed. The 
rest of the story shows the feud between Bjarni 
and Geitir’s son Thorkel. After a battle in which 
both are injured Bjarni sends his leech to attend 
to Thorkel’s wounds, and later, when Thorkel is in 
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difficulties for food, sends a message offering him 
all he wants. They make peace, and in Thorkel’s 
old age Bjarni takes him into his house. 

This same Bjarni is one of the two protagonists 
in the little story of Thorstein Staff-smitten. 
Thorstein, on great provocation, has killed a 
dependent of Bjarni’s, but Thorstein is the sole 
support of a blind father, and Bjarni does not 
want to outlaw or kill him. At last the taunts 
of his wife rouse him, and this great chief goes 
alone to challenge Thorstein to single combat. 
This story also ends happily, but with a grim 
touch in the ferocity of the old blind father which 
keeps it characteristically unsentimental at the 
end. 

Fundamentally of the same type arc the three 
stories which turn on the love of two men for the 
same woman : Gunnlaug’s Saga, Kormak’s Saga, 
and the Saga of Bjorn the Hitdale Champion. 
In all these the woman’s part is so small that the 
main interest of the Saga lies in the relation of the 
men. It is remarkable that in all three both the 
rivals are skalds. They all have a record of dis¬ 
tinguished service abroad, which adds something 
to the story of their rivalries at home. Gunnlaug’s 
Saga and the Saga of Bjorn are alike in this, that 
the women are tricked into marrying the wrong 
man—like Brynhild in the Eddie story. Gunn¬ 
laug’s Saga strikes the tragic note at once, with a 
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dream reminiscent of the dreams of Gudrun in an 
Eddie poem now lost. An ironic touch near the 
beginning adds to the impression of unity in the 
Saga. Gunnlaug on his first visit to Norway walks 
up the hall to Earl Eirik with a firm step, but with 
a boil on his ankle which oozes blood as he walks. 
The Earl comments on it—“ and yet you don’t 
walk lame.” “A man should not walk lame 
while both his legs are of equal length,” retorts 
Gunnlaug. But later in the Saga it is lameness 
due to a severe sprain which prevents his arriving 
in time to prevent the marriage of Helga the Fair 
to his rival Hrafn. 

The other two Sagas of this type abstain from 
any reminiscences of an Eddie model, and lose in 
tragic intensity. Kormak’s Saga is a mere patch- 
work, but it brings out well the contrast between 
Bersi, the made man with a great reputation, who 
can afford to be magnanimous to his rival, and 
Kormak, with his fitful moods and the youthful 
pride which prevents his profiting by his rival’s 
forbearance. 

Bjorn’s Saga is better put together, but the 
Saga audience must have been more interested 
in the lampoons the rivals made on each other 
than in their characters. The end of the Saga 
rises to a greater height. The husband, dense and 
conceited, comes home triumphant from killing 
Bjorn, and tells his wife. He does not know 
that she has always loved Bjorn. The shock 
affects her mind, and for the first time in the 
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Saga our sympathies veer round to the remorseful 
husband, “trying many things to comfort her,” 
and patiently leading her up and down on a horse, 
since it is so that she seems to get most ease of 
mind. 

Laxdale Saga is a type by itself, the sole example 
of a “ three-strand ” Saga. Though it turns on a 
central incident, the slaying of Kjartan, it is really 
a story of the impact of three lives on one another 
—a triangle-story. Like Gisli’s Saga, it is impreg¬ 
nated with the consciousness of the heroic Eddie 
lays. Gudrun, Osvif’s daughter, has been tricked 
into marrying Bolli, as Brynhild was tricked into 
marrying Gunnar, and the Saga heroine cuts the 
knot in the same way as the Eddie one—the man 
she loves must die. But the resemblance is never 
imitation. On his return from abroad, when he 
finds Gudrun married to his foster-brother Bolli, 
Kjartan shows himself a smaller character than the 
Eddie Sigurd, or the Gunnlaug or Bjorn of the 
Sagas. His love shows itself, not in anger against 
his successful rival, but in pique against Gudrun, 
and he does all he can to wound her. She follows 
suit, and it is the tragedy of the Saga that these 
two ruin their lives for injured pride, rather than 
for love. 

Its spaciousness should not obscure for us its 
extremely skilful structure, the unity and sym¬ 
metry of its composition. It begins a long way 
back, with the forbears of the cousins who are to 
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be rivals of Gudrun, and we see that while Bolli 
can be secure in his high birth and his position, 
Kjartan’s standing is not so unassailable. He is 
the son of a man born out of wedlock, of a mother 
who was bought as a slave at a fair, and though 
it is afterwards declared that she was the daughter 
of the Irish king Myrkjartan, she remains in an 
ambiguous position. Kjartan, like his father Olaf 
Peacock, shows his sensitiveness by the magni¬ 
ficence of his clothes and way of life. Such a 
man will be more liable than others to succumb to 
flattery, as Kjartan does at the king’s court, and 
more liable too to let wounded vanity govern his 
relations with Gudrun. Gudrun is introduced in 
Eddie style with a series of dreams shadowing 
forth the deaths of her four husbands. And we 
part from her describing them, in her old age, to 
her son Bolli, and at last confessing her love of 
Kjartan, which she had kept in her heart all her 
life. “ I did the worst to him I loved the most.” 

All the latter part of the story has turned on 
vengeance—first that of Kjartan’s brothers for 
Kjartan and then Gudrun’s for Bolli, her husband. 
But Gudrun’s character is so outstanding that this 
part of the Saga almost becomes her Saga—the 
only biography of a woman. 

It is possible to surmise how this Saga has 
come down to us. Gudrun, the Saga says, was a 
great friend of Snorri the priest-chief of Holyfell, 
and her son Bolli married his daughter. One of 
his sons, Halldor, was a noted Saga-man and 
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skald, and it seems possible that the Saga was 
shaped by him and his descendants. Such a sur¬ 
mise would explain not only the insight shown 
in the presentment of Gudrun in the Saga, but 
also the number of points which she alone would 
be able or likely to tell—notably, though it is 
only a minor point, how her wooer Thorgils was 
dressed when he comes to her hot-foot from carry¬ 
ing out vengeance on her behalf. 

Another pattern on \vhich Sagas are shaped is 
that of a central incident or “ affair These 
often have a cluster of characters, but each char¬ 
acter is only seen in relation to the “ affair ” and 
its repercussions. There is no confusion with the 
“ annals of the countryside ” type. Here belong 
the Sagas of Hen-Thorir, of Howard the Halt, of 
the Heath-Slayings, of Thorstein the White, and of 
the Banded Men. The original Saga of Njal’s 
Burning was of this type. As we now have it, 
it has been woven together with a biography of 
Gunnar. 

The little story of Thorstein the White, a Saga 
from Eastern Iceland, is interesting because it 
seems to have been written down at a very early 
stage, while the audience was still expected to 
know all about the personages and their relation¬ 
ships, and the Saga can mention their names without 
any introduction. It turns on the treachery of 
Einarr, who leaves his foster-brother lying sick in 
Norway, and marries his betrothed. There are 
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slayings and vengeances. But it ends on a note 
of generous reconciliation, and that tenderness 
for the old and unfortunate which seems char¬ 
acteristic of Eastern Sagas. 

Of the Sagas centred on one incident or affair 
the comedy of the Banded Men or Confederates 
is perhaps the most masterly, both in its portrayal 
of the progress of the lawsuit, and in the contrast 
of the characters of Ofeig, the unsuccessful man, 
and Odd, his son, who has prospered so easily 
that when adversity comes he does not know 
how to meet it. Here, as so often, the Saga 
achieves its effect by letting us see the characters 
from an unexpected point of view. It is a startling 
satire on the great chiefs, as seen from the point 
of view of the disillusioned peasant, Ofeig. But 
though the behaviour of the chiefs is held up to 
mockery, the Saga is no less aristocratic in its 
sympathies than the others. As in Hrafnkel’s 
Saga and in the short Saga of Valla-Ljot there is 
the underlying moral that it is best to leave chief¬ 
tainship to those who are born and brought up to 
it. In Hrafnkel’s Saga the upstart fails through 
over-security; in the “ Banded Men ” Odd fails 
through heedlessness of the la\v; in Valla-Ljot’s 
Saga Halli fails through heeding the law too much 
and the ominous forbearance of Valla-Ljot too 
little. 

Njal’s Saga stands by itself. It consists of two 
Sagas welded together, a Saga of Gunnar and 
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Saga of Njal’s burning. The introductory part may 
well be from a third Saga, of Hrut, the Western chief, 
who also appears in Laxdale Saga. On a hurried 
reading this introduction seems to be utterly 
irrelevant to the main Sagas, but really it has a 
bearing on both. It deals with the unfortunate 
marriage of Hrut with Unn, the dissolution of the 
marriage and the consequent legal affairs. Unn 
appeals to Gunnar, who now first appears in the 
story, to get back her dowry from Hrut. Gunnar 
succeeds partly through a ruse and partly through 
threat of force. Hrut and his brother go to his 
booth at the Althing and pay down the money, 
but with a sort of curse : “ You will be ill rewarded 
for this.” And indeed the money enables Unn 
to marry Valgard, and it is Valgard and his son 
Mord who are ultimately responsible for both the 
tragedies, Gunnar’s death and the burning of Njal. 
There is a further touch of irony in the scene 
where Gunnar hands over the money to Unn: 
“ he said he would take none of it, but that 
he thought he would have a right to ask more 
from her and her kinsfolk after this, than from 
other folk. She said that was so.” 

No one, laying down Njal’s Saga at the last 
chapter, can really regret that these two Sagas 
have been made one, in spite of certain uneven¬ 
nesses and inconsistencies due to the welding. 
Njal’s Saga is like life itself, in its slow progression, 
its innumerable characters and incidents, in its 
scenes transferring us from Iceland to the Orkneys 
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and Ireland—and even in the legal longueurs, 
which have a pathetic interest because they are 
evidently the work of someone living after the loss 
of Iceland’s independence, wistfully reconstructing 
what he thinks must have been the procedure in 
the free commonwealth. This compiler lived too 
late—in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 
He must have known and liked the legendary Sagas 
of Vikings, and by slight touches here and there 
he has attempted to mould Gunnar, and Kari, the 
hero of the second part, into model heroes, both 
in manners and in prowess. It happens that the 
Book of the Settlement mentions one of the fights 
in which Gunnar was engaged. It says four men 
were killed. The compiler of Njal’s Saga says 
fourteen! The numbers do not matter much, 
but the falsifying of Gunnar’s character does; for 
it slightly obscures the true tragedy of the Saga 
—that it is Gunnar’s own tragic folly which leads 
to his death. The folly of his impetuous wooing 
of Hallgerd was more obvious to the original 
audience than to us, for it was very unlike the 
prudent discussions with kinsfolk which usually 
form part of such an affair. However, as Havamal 
says: 

“ Oft a rosy cheek will enchain the wise 
when the fool goes free.” 

and such a folly could pass. But his second folly 
has less excuse. Njal has with great difficulty made 
terms with Gunnar’s enemies, and Gunnar and his 
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brother have pledged themselves to go abroad for 
three years—a favourite device for allowing enmi¬ 
ties to cool down. Njal has warned Gunnar of 
the necessity of keeping this pledge, but as he 
and his brother ride away from home, Gunnar’s 
horse stumbles, and he falls off. It happened that 
his eye lit on his home, and he says: “Fair is the 
hill-side, so fair that I have never thought it so 
fair; the cornfields pale to harvest, and the 
meadow mown—and I will ride back home and 
not sail abroad at all.” “ Don’t give your enemies 
that pleasure,” says his brother, “ breaking your 
agreement, because no one would expect that of 
you.” “ I’ll not sail anywhere,” says Gunnar, 
“ and I should like you to do the same.” “ That 
shall not be,” says Kolskegg: “ / won't break my 
word in this or in anything else in which men trust 
me." Modern readers—Icelandic as well as Eng¬ 
lish—refuse to draw' the inference because of the 
romantic charm of Gunnar’s words. But it could 
hardly be more clearly expressed. 

In the second part, on the other hand, the 
character of Flosi is sometimes under-rated. He 
has to take action when his innocent son-in-law 
is basely and foolishly slain by the sons of Njal, 
but he means to do no more than obtain honourable 
compensation. Then he is shaken by his daughter’s 
passionate appeal for vengeance (justified, accord¬ 
ing to popular feeling, by the baseness of the 
slaying), and deeply stirred when she flings down 
before him the cloak, caked with dry blood, in 
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which her husband was killed. So at the moment 
of reconciliation at the Althing, remembering her, 
he utters the insult to Njal which—granted the 
temper of Njal’s sons—makes reconciliation impos¬ 
sible. And then when he and his confederates 
attack Njal in his homestead and are threatened 
with failure in their enterprise, Flosi is driven by 
loyalty to them to decide on the step, almost 
as abhorrent to a reputable Icelander of the 
eleventh century as to us, of setting fire to the 
house. He defends himself and his confederates 
with spirit at the Althing, for he is the leader 
and owes a duty to them, but his own opinion 
of the deed is shown by his never blaming the 
avenger Kari. 

We have considered some of the Sagas separately. 
But no one Saga can be judged by itself. The 
characters which occur in one Saga constantly 
re-appear in others, and the genealogies lose much 
of their tedium when many of the names in them 
and the stories connected with them have become 
familiar. Indeed just as each Saga has its own 
story and its own chief characters, the Sagas as a 
whole compose another story, in which the char¬ 
acters of the great chiefs become as vivid as the 
personages in the individual Sagas. One of the 
greatest achievements of the Sagas is the character 
of Snorri the priest-chief, as it emerges from 
Laxdale Saga, from the Sagas of the Ere-dwellers, 
the Heath-Slayings, and not least from the thumb- 
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nail sketch in Njal’s Saga—that Saga of the incom¬ 
parably sure touch in character-drawing. 

The technique of the Saga—the conveying of the 
innermost emotions of the characters while seeing 
them only from outside—is not an easy one. 
The danger that besets it is the danger of exter¬ 
nality, of coldness. The Saga of Hen-Thorir, 
with a Burning as a central incident, is an admir¬ 
able story, its plot simpler and more manageable 
than that of Njal’s Saga, and its scene less densely 
encumbered with minor characters. Yet it falls 
far below Njal’s Saga in tragic intensity and in 
interest, because its characters arc seen only from 
outside. It is believed that the story was put 
together late, from a fragmentary oral tradition. 
It may be that a certain coldness and aridity in 
this and some other Sagas is due to such a late 
putting together. The story of Njal’s Burning 
was told, as we know, by the actors in it, and their 
account is no doubt the nucleus of the Saga as 
we have it. It may be that the difference between 
it and the Saga of Hen-Thorir is not merely a 
difference in the skill of the narrators. Njal s 
Saga still communicates to us something of the 
actual sense of tragedy felt by Njal’s own friends, 
whereas the first tellers of the Saga of Hen-Thorir, 
long after the Burning, saw it merely as a dramatic 
scene. It may be also that the Sagas which are 
first put together at a later date lose the inspir¬ 
ation of the heroic Eddie poems. We know from 
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Gisli’s Saga that these poems were very much in 
the minds of men and women in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and all the indications suggest that they were 
less treasured, except by scholars, in the later 
centuries. But these are speculations. All we 
can say is that there is a wide difference between 
the finest Sagas, with their strong sense of the 
dignity of human character, and the numerous 
Sagas which often tell an admirable story, often 
give vivid glimpses of character, but lack the 
power to stir us as Njal’s Saga can stir us. Even 
they, however, reveal unsuspected excellences 
when they are read aloud, the intonation and the 
pauses of the reader supplementing the actual 
words, and giving something of the effect that 
was intended by the original narrators. No oral 
literature can be judged by being read rapidly from 
printed pages. 

The Sagas seem to have been told in something 
like a fixed form—though no doubt there were 
several versions of each Saga, differing in style and 
in minor details. But though the form may 
have been fixed, the actual language was not. 
The Sagas are not in the language of the tenth 
century, but in the language of the thirteenth, 
when they were written down. They have cer¬ 
tain stereotyped phrases, like all other oral liter¬ 
ature. But there is nothing archaic about their 
speech. This is one of the great difficulties about 
translating them. Many people feel that the use 
of any but words of Anglo-Saxon origin is out of 
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place in an English translation, and accordingly 
have recourse to an archaic diction. But mediaeval 
English prose had not had the schooling and 
shaping of Icelandic prose. It had not long 
been promoted to be the speech of the educated 
classes. Compared to the prose of the Icelandic 
Saga it is unwieldy and slow, awkward in the deft 
delineation of character, lacking suppleness in 
repartee and quick retort. Even in the hands of 
William Morris, to whom Old Northern Literature 
in England owes an incalculable debt, the archaic 
language blurs the sharply-etched outlines of the 
Saga speech and fails to reproduce the atmosphere 
of vivid modernity which the Sagas sometimes so 
startlingly convey. Those who wish to realize 
the flavour of Saga speech should read the trans¬ 
lations of short excerpts from the historical Sagas 
by the late Professor Kcr. Perhaps it may be 
added that the original language is not very 
difficult to acquire. 


914. 



CHAPTER X 

THE HISTORICAL SAGAS 

The Northern peoples entered late into that 
inheritance of Roman civilization which had 
survived in Western Europe. Until after their 
conversion to Christianity in the year 1000 the only 
form of writing available to them was the Runic 
alphabet, cut on wood or stone, too cumbrous for 
any but short inscriptions or poems. Even after 
Iceland’s acceptance of Christianity, the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign learning must have been a slow 
process, entirely due to the efforts of individuals. 
Some twenty-five years after the conversion, one 
of the chiefs who was a keen supporter of the new 
faith sent his son Isleif to study in Germany. On 
his return as “ priest and learned man ” Isleif 
started a school which he kept up after he had 
been made Bishop; and most of the succeeding 
Bishops followed his example. 

As in other countries, the first literary efforts 
are translations of theological works, Lives of 
Saints and so forth. But in a very short space of 
time the Icelanders were showing something more 
than eagerness to amass knowledge. They began 
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to build on the newly acquired foundations, to 
think for themselves, and to apply their education 
to their own problems. Already about the year 
1100 a foreman carpenter established the Roman 
alphabet’s equivalents for the sounds repre¬ 
sented by the old Runic alphabet, and added 
several signs to the latter so as to bring it into 
conformity with the pronunciation of Icelandic 
at that date. Before 1140 an unknown scholar 
composed, in Icelandic, a philological treatise as 
original as it is scientific in method. He explains 
that Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic belong to a 
common stock, to which Latin also ultimately 
belongs, and he anticipates the discoveries of the 
great philologists Grimm and Rask, at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, by formulating a 

part of “ Grimm’s Law.” 

Modern research has shown that in astronomy 
the twelfth-century Icelander ‘ Star ’-Oddi made 
observations leading to more accurate fixing of the 
time of the equinoxes than was attained by any 
German or English calendar of the time; and 
that in calendrical computations Bjarni the 
Mathematician, who was at school before 1121, 
was in advance of all Western Europe. Either he, 
or some other Icelander of the period, achieved a 
mathematical feat of a high order in reconciling 
the old Icelandic year-reckoning with the Julian 

calendar introduced with Christianity. 

‘ Star ’-Oddi seems to have been a hired man 
in the service of a farmer. He was, we are told, 
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very well-educated—although not very good at 
his work (often sea-fishing) nor—a characteristic 
qualification—was he a skald nor able to recite 
poems. Bjarni the Mathematician, though no 
doubt of higher social standing, docs not seem to 
belong to any of the leading families. The subject 
which claimed the great chiefs was history, and the 
ardour with which they pursued it would show, if we 
did not know it otherwise, that the aristocracy had 
been largely concerned in the creation of the Sagas. 

Ssemund the Learned, born in 1056, traced his 
ancestry back to that Earl Rognvald who according 
to Icelandic tradition was the father of Rollo, 
the first Duke of Normandy, and ancestor of the 
Earls of Orkney. Among Saemund’s forbears in 
Iceland were the chiefs Hall of the Side and Gud- 
mund the Mighty, who appear in so many Sagas. 
He went to Paris to study, and returned at the 
age of twenty, to receive ordination and to settle 
down on his estates at Oddi. The interesting 
point about him is that though his learning must 
have been entirely foreign he applied it to the study 
of the chronology of the Kings of Norway and 
probably of the chief events of their reigns. His 
work is lost. 

Ari the Learned was of no less distinguished birth. 
He was born about a dozen years after SEemund, 
and could trace his ancestry to Gudrun of the 
Laxdale Saga, and still further back to the Norse 
king of Dublin, Olaf the White. He was educated 
in Iceland, and devoted himself to establishing 
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the main facts of Icelandic and Norwegian history. 
His unassuming little Book of the Icelanders is 
a model of historical method. He tells us from 
whom he acquired his facts, and the merits of each 
informant. Like Ssemund, he devotes much atten¬ 
tion to chronology, the backbone of history, as 
the narrators of the Sagas knew full well. 

Saga-telling had indeed been an ideal training 
for historians. The Sagas frequently say of some 
unimportant incident: “ Some say that it hap¬ 
pened so, but others say-” revealing the dis¬ 

cussions that must have taken place on the merits 
of differing versions of the same episode. The 
narrators of Sagas must thus have got into the 
habit of sifting evidence and criticizing authorities 
in small things, in matters known to all the country¬ 
side, and they were well grounded in method when 
they came to work on a larger scale. The advan¬ 
tage is seen when we compare their work with 
that of contemporary chroniclers in England, who 
report great events at second-hand, with no pre¬ 
liminary practice in the annals of the countryside, 
and who accept everything they find in written 
sources. It is significant that contemporary foreign 
appreciations of Icelandic historical work should 
deal, not with what strikes us as so remarkable, 
namely its good narrative and its vivid character¬ 
drawing, but with its accuracy. The Welsh historian 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who died in 1233, says that Ice¬ 
land “is inhabited by a race distinguished for their 
few words and for their truthfulness. They know 
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not how to lie, and there is nothing they despise 
so much as mendacity.” The Norwegian historian 
Theodricus, writing in Latin, a short time before 
1200, refers for his dating to the authority of the 
Icelanders, for “ it is agreed without any hesitation 
that these have always stood out above all the 
tribes of the North for their superior skill and care 
in matters of this kind.” 

Ari’s little work—only ten short chapters—states 
everything of importance in the history of Iceland. 
It is supplemented by the Book of the Settlement 
(cf. p. 151, above), for which Ari probably laid 
the foundations, and by two very short works on 
the conversion to Christianity. All the other 
historical works dealing with Iceland arc in Saga 
form, mainly biographies, such as the Lives of the 
Bishops. The thirteenth century is depicted in 
Sturlunga Saga, a compilation formed about 1300 
by inserting parts of several anonymous biographi¬ 
cal Sagas into the main work, the “ Icelanders’ 
Saga ” by Sturla Thordsson. This “ Icelanders’ 
Saga ” is on the lines of a “ countryside ” Saga 
(see p. 188, above), but with the whole of Iceland 
for its scene. It and the inserted Sagas together 
depict the ruin of Iceland being brought about 
by the intrigues of the Norwegian king, the in- 
transigeance of a Bishop, and the rivalries of the 
five great families who were gathering into their 
hands the whole power of the Commonwealth. 
One of these families, the Sturlungs, of outstanding 
ability, is seen, in three generations, forcing its way 
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from comparative obscurity to the foremost place, 
and falling as the Commonwealth falls. Sturla 
of Hvamm, descended from Snorri the priest- 
chief (p. 189, above), makes his way by astuteness 
and unscrupulousness rather than by any great 
intellectual ability, but his wife is a lineal descend¬ 
ant of Egil of Egil’s Saga, and transmits a full 
share of the gifts of that family to her sons, Sighvat, 
Snorri the historian, and Thord. The three sons 
bear a family resemblance to one another, but yet 
are not alike : Sighvat, all ambition and energy, 
which he transmits in even greater measure to his 
son ; Snorri resembling Egil himself in his intel¬ 
lectual gifts and his love of property, but unlike 
him in a certain weakness of character and lack 
of personal courage; Thord more ordinary, but 
transmitting literary tastes and abilities to his 
sons Sturla the historian and Olaf, a philologist, 
and the last great skald. 

Sturla’s work is marred for us by its incorpora- 
. tion in a vast compilation of other Sagas. But 
making all allowance for this, we can still see that 
lie is not as great an artist as his uncle Snorri. He 
is too near the events he relates—in many of them 
he was an actor. Great and small happenings are 
seen without sufficient perspective, and every 
farmer in Iceland seems to intrude on his canvas. 
But he inherits, in a greater measure than anyone 
else, that ability of the Saga to show events from 
the point of view of an onlooker. Whatever 
Sturla depicts—the anarchy, the brutalities, the 
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mutilations, the treacheries and murders, the rare 
generosities and heroisms, the battles and the 
banquets, the talk of chiefs and of common folk— 
all this we are compelled to see and hear too, as if 
we were present at the scenes. Among them arc 
many which must have moved Sturla himself 
deeply, but he never loses the impartiality of an 
onlooker, even in the tragedy of Reykjaholt in 
1241, when his uncle Snorri Sturluson, who made 
the kings of Norway live for all time in his pages, 
was murdered, it would seem, at the instigation of 
the Norwegian King Hakon, who had come to 
regard him as an obstacle in his plan of subjugating 
Iceland. It is a strange example of the impar¬ 
tiality of Icelandic historians, of their attitude as 
onlookers only, that Sturla, twenty years later, 
wrote an appreciative life of this King Hakon at 
the command of his son King Magnus. The praise 
in the Life was sincere: the historian of Iceland’s 
anarchy could well appreciate the uses of an ener¬ 
getic king, and, as one who knew him said, Sturla 
was “ a man to our knowledge most fair and wise- 
minded.” 

Sturla was fair and wise-minded in his actions 
as well as in his writing of history. His uncle 
Snorri was fair and wise-minded only in his writing 
of history. In spite of Sturla’s affection for him, 
Snorri does not appear in an attractive light in 
Sturlunga Saga. But it is with his writing that we 
have to do. He is known to have written Lives 
of the Kings of Norway, and the recension of these 
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called Heimskringla is universally attributed to 
him, though it nowhere bears his name. Other 
Icelanders, mainly monks, had written similar 
Lives, but Snorri made his Heimskringla into an 
ordered whole, its introduction beginning about 
a.d. 500, and the main Saga ending with the death 

of King Eystein in 1177. 

Heimskringla might be called a study in the 
evolution of kingship. It begins with gods, Odin 
and Frey, made into kings by Snorri in accordance 
with the “ euhemeristic ” theory held by the more 
enlightened scholars of the Middle Ages. It goes 
on to memories of kings who are mainly connected 
with the fertility of the land and may be offered 
as a sacrifice “ for plenty ”; and then to the long 
series of kings who were Vikings at heart, con¬ 
cerned with conquest and plunder, though even 
here there arc intermittent glimpses of other ideals, 
as in Hakon the Good, brought up at the court of 
the English king Athelstan. So we pass to St. 
Olaf, whose very character was a disharmony 
through the clash of the two ideals—the Viking and 
the enlightened ruler. His reign is a turning- 
point, not only because he established Christianity, 
but because the people first become articulate and 
demand peace. Soon we see even the skalds 
occasionally turn a technique forged for the glori¬ 
fication of war to the uses of peace and order, 
and we have the age-long quarrels of the Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdoms coldly summed up in a verse : 

- Little has their strife profited the three monarchs.” 
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Last of all we have the first mutterings of the storm 
to come, the strife between King and Church. 
Another Icelander, the abbot Karl Jonsson, had 
already dealt with that story, in a Life of King 
Sverrir. 

The Kings pass in procession, but they are no 
mere figures on a frieze. They are caught up in 
the dramatic tradition of the Sagas and become 
real human beings, though never quite so vivid 
as those on whom Icelandic psychology had spent 
itself for generations—Egil and Gudrun and Njal. 
Yet they had already been worked on before Snorri. 
Already a number of biographies of the Kings of 
Norway had been mitten, some very brief, like the 
work of the Latin-writing Norwegian Theodricus; 
some longer. Many are lost, but there are in par¬ 
ticular two histories which we know Snorri used. 
These are called by later scholars, from the state 
of the parchments, “ Fairskin ” and “ Rotten- 
skin.” “ Fairskin ” covers the same ground as 
Snorri’s main work, i.e. from King Halfdan the 
Black, Harald Fairhair’s father, in the ninth 
century, to King Eystein’s death in 1177. It has 
no pretensions to artistic arrangement, and seems 
to be a critical compilation of older Kings’ Lives, 
corrected by the testimony of contemporary skaldic 
verse, of which the editor makes a very intelligent 
use. “ Rottenskin,” on the other hand, which 
only begins with the reign of Magnus the Good 
(1035), is an uncritical heaping together of every¬ 
thing the author could lay his hands on—including 
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a great assortment of stories about Icelanders in 
Norway, many of them delightfully told. 

Snorri explains some of his principles in his 
Prologue—how he trusts most of all to the evidence 
of contemporary skalds, “ recited in the presence 
of the kings or chiefs themselves, or of their sons.” 

Such were his sources. But his training is as 
important as his sources, and it is the Saga training 
in the balancing of conflicting accounts, in the 
careful ordering of events, in objectivity, like that 
of an onlooker at a drama, which gives Heims- 
kringla its special quality. It is also the sense of 
form. In Heimskringla, as nowhere else, we can 
see the historian balancing the rival claims of art 
and science. Snorri is keenly anxious to make 
an accurate record of events, but he also wants to 
give it a dramatic unity and a certain vividness. 
The unity of the whole he secures, as far as may 
be, by welding the material together better than 
his sources, so that events in one reign lead on to 
events in another. But he also uses prophetic 
dreams, in the true Saga style, though they are 
not so effective as in Njal’s Saga or Gunnlaug’s 
Saga, because they are necessarily dreams of the 
future prosperity of the royal line, not portents 
as in the Sagas. He also makes a very original 
use of miracles. He evidently had a distaste for 
these, for he omits many, ruthlessly rationalizes 
some, turning visions into dreams, and gives others 
in the careless wording of his sources. But even 
so, he makes a virtue of necessity, and instead o 
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lumping them all together after St. Olaf’s death, 
like his predecessors, he makes St. Olaf serve as a 
connecting link throughout the following gener¬ 
ations; “ perpetuus rex Norwegice ,” as one of the 
Latin chroniclers calls him—by making him in¬ 
tervene at critical moments. 

The impression of vivid life given by the Sagas 
is often achieved by the brief speech of some person¬ 
age, and this is a device much used by Snorri. 
Even here we gain some confidence in his historical 
truth when we note how very sparingly this device 
is used by him in the lives of the earlier kings, 
whose utterances would hardly have survived so 
many centuries of oral tradition. The following 
little speech of Harald Fairhair’s skald may well 
be a paraphrase of a lost verse, known to Snorri. 
We are told that Harald, having become ashamed 
of an infatuation he had had for a Lappish woman, 
drove away four boys he had had with her. His 
skald pleads with him that he should not despise 
his sons : “ because they would very gladly have 
had a better mother, if you had granted them 
that.” 

In the Saga of King Harald Hardrada, the last 
of the great Earls of the North, who have so often 
contested Norway with the royal dynasty, has just 
been defeated, and the King rides away with the 
Earl’s banner borne in triumph before him. He 
and his men “ were discussing whether the Earl 
had fallen or not. But as they were riding down 
through the forest, they had to go in single file. 
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A rider charged across the path and drove a halberd 
into the bearer of the Earl’s banner, seized the 
staff of the banner, and dashed into the forest on 
the opposite side, with the banner. But when 
this was told to the king, he said : ‘ The Earl’s 
alive : get me my coat of mail,’ ”—the old dramatic 
technique of the Saga, which does not expect us to 
need telling that the king deduced the identity 
of the standard-snatcher from his knowledge of 
the Earl’s valour. These sayings seem to us a 
thought too vivid for history. The first may be 
accounted for: the second is probably made 
more pointed than in Snorri’s source. But in a 
society where character is so keenly watched, tra¬ 
ditional speeches may sometimes be more correct 
than we imagine. When the Danish king Svein 
Estridsson is defeated at the battle of Niss Water 
in 1062, he escapes and gets to a farm where he 
is unknown. The battle is discussed and the 
farmer’s wife says: “We’ve bad luck with our 
king, he’s both lame and luckless.” Snorri does not 
explain this, and probably did not understand it 
himself. But a Professor of Anatomy in Copen¬ 
hagen has recently investigated King Svein’s 
skeleton, and pronounces that the king must always 
have had an awkward shambling gait. 

So Snorri no doubt had some traditional basis 
even for his strange story about the sending of a 
Lappish magician to Iceland by the King of Den¬ 
mark, to spy out the land with a view to a hostile 
expedition, and about the huge monsters, the 
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guardian spirits of the great chiefs, who pro¬ 
tected it. But in this case, the wilder the story 
the better for Snorri’s purpose, since we can 
hardly doubt that it is inserted solely in order 
to express his own opinion of the attempts of the 
Norwegian King to subjugate Iceland in his own 
time, and of the weakness of the Icelandic chiefs. 
It is, in fact, a supreme example of tact. 

Only in a few instances can wc feci fairly sure 
that a whole scene is due to Snorri’s creative 
faculty—as for instance where St. Olaf, before he 
becomes king, goes to seek his mother and step¬ 
father. Here Snorri lets himself go in order to set 
forth in the most dramatic way the contrast 
between that peaceful home and the stormy life 
which Olaf plans for himself. The episode also 
serves to bring Harald Hardrada on to the scene 
and to indicate his future by his actions—though 
he is little more than a baby. The remarkable 
thing is that a man with such a gift for creation 
as Snorri should have curbed it so strictly. 

There is one point in which the technique of the 
Saga sometimes seems like an affectation in the 
Sagas themselves, but becomes a rare merit in a 
historian. Snorri, like the Sagas, resolutely refuses 
to know anything that cannot have been made 
public. An amusing instance occurs in the intro¬ 
ductory, legendary Yaglinga Saga. It is built up 
on a poem by a ninth-century skald, and Snorri 
is at pains to explain at the outset that this is not 
good evidence. In one stanza the skald states that 
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two kings, brothers but at odds with one another, 
went away by themselves and killed each other 
with the bits from their bridles. Snorri realizes 
that nobody could know for certain what hap¬ 
pened and says : “ But they had no weapons but 
the bridle-bits, and it is supposed that they had 
killed one another with them.” 

Snorri’s very virtues may lead him astray oftener 
than we know. He cannot refrain from making a 
muddled account intelligible, nor from putting 
events into a chronological order, and he likes to 
trace cause and effect. Naturally he is sometimes 
misled. Some modern Norwegian historians accuse 
him of misunderstanding the whole trend of 
Norwegian history in the earlier reigns, reading into 
them the rivalry, so clear in his own days, between 
the aristocracy and the king. It may be so. But 
it may yet be a safe principle that a scholar has 
recently enunciated : we shall go less astray if 
we believe too much of the Icelandic histories 
than if we believe too little. 

The Icelanders did not limit their interests to 
Norway. The Danish historian Saxo says, writing 
about 1200 : 

“ Nor may the pains of the men of Thule (Iceland) be 
blotted in oblivion ; for though they lack all that can 
foster luxury (so naturally barren is the soil), yet they 
make up for their neediness by their wit, . . . devoting 
every instant of their lives to perfecting our knowledge 
of the deeds of foreigners. Indeed, they account it a 
delight to learn and to consign to remembrance the 
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history of all nations, deeming it as great a glory to set 
forth the excellencies of others as to display their own.” 

(0. Elton's translation.) 

They composed two sets of Lives of Danish 
Kings, but so far as can be judged from surviving 
fragments these lack the vividness of the Norwegian 
histories. No doubt, as in the glimpses of Sweden 
in Hcimskringla, any fuller and more dramatic 
parts would have coincided with the visits of 
Icelandic skalds to Denmark. For it is almost 
true to say that wherever there were Icelanders 
present at events in the North there was history; 
where there were not there is a blank. Fortun¬ 
ately for us, Icelanders were especially interested 
in the Orkneys, skalds being as warmly welcomed 
at the court of the Earl as in other Scandinavian 
courts, and so we have a history of the Earls which 
for some periods does not fall behind Ileimskringla 
in vividness and dramatic interest, though it lacks 
Snorri’s wide historical view. Since it often 
happened that the Earls of Orkney married 
daughters of the Scottish royal house, and some¬ 
times were in possession of half Scotland, the 
history is of importance in its bearing on the 
British Isles. There is also a Saga of the Faroese 
chiefs, but this covers less ground and resembles 
more nearly a “ two-strand ” Icelandic Saga, the 
characters being more important than the historical 
events. And we must not forget the Saga of Eirik 
the Red, or of Thorfinn Karlsefni, an attempt to 
collect all the information available in Iceland 
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about the discovery of the New World early in 
the eleventh century. It also throws much light 
on the Icelandic settlement in Greenland. 

With the historical Sagas the direct line of Old 
Northern literature comes to an end in the North. 
Snorri’s Prose Edda, lovely and gracious as it is, 
is written in a new spirit, for all its dependence 
on the ancient poems; and the new written Sagas 
that are to come are influenced by foreign tastes 
and models. The historical Sagas, on the other 
hand, though shaped with the help of the new 
learning, are still in the direct line of tradition. 
The tradition is a very long one. The Eddie poems, 
as we have seen, go back to memories from the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and some of the actual 
poems may be, in substance, as old as the seventh 
century in the North. They fructify and inspire 
the “ Sagas of Icelanders ”, and these in turn give 
their technique, their objectivity and their interest 
in human character to the writers of the histories. 
Great literature is no catch crop. 
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THE RETURN TO THE FAR PAST 

The Prose Edda—Legendary Sagas 

Eddic poems must have lost their popularity 
before Snorri’s time, or they would not have 
been so corrupt and fragmentary when they were 
written down. Snorri Sturluson cannot have 
guessed how soon skaldic verse, too, would cease 
to be generally appreciated, but he must have 
realized that its vogue was waning. It was 
therefore a brilliant idea to write a guide to skaldic 
poetry which would necessarily also be a kind of 
Who's Who to heathen personages. This is what 
he set himself to do in his Prose Edda. What he 
really does is to re-create the thoughts and ideas 
of the past as vividly as he had portrayed the 
march of events and the characters of men in his 
Heimskringla. He is not content to produce a 
mechanical guide to “ kennings ” and the like. The 
skald must understand the world of ideas to which 
the kennings belong,—the mythology and heroic 
legends of the North. Accordingly Snorri divides 
his work into three sections. The first is a view, 
even more comprehensive than the Sibyl's Vision , 
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of the cosmogony and divine beings of the heathen 
past; the second a section on Poetic Speech, 
explaining figures of speech ; the third, a section 
on Poetic Form, a “ Reckoning of Metres.” 

His introductory section takes the form of a 
conversation, probably in imitation of the dialogue 
poems in the Elder Edda, on which it is founded. 
He may also have had mediaeval scholastic works 
in mind. But he shows a rare delicacy of touch 
in the setting of the scene and the choice of the 
speakers. Even though it is more than two 
centuries since the introduction of Christianity 
into Iceland, a work introducing the heathen 
gods may be open to criticism, and Snorri must 
make it clear that it is but a fantasy, a gossamer 
world that he is depicting, very much an affair 
of the remotest past. So he takes the earliest 
king he knows of, from the oldest skaldic poem he 
knows, composed at least a score of years before 
the discovery of Iceland. In this poem, by Bragi, 
occurs the name of a Swedish King Gylfi who let 
a Danish goddess plough out a piece of Sweden 
to make one of the Danish islands. He is thus as 
prehistoric as can well be wished. This Gylfi 
wants to know why everything goes according to 
the will of the iEsir (the gods)—whether it is 
through their own might, or through that of 
powers whom they themselves worship. So he 
goes to Asgard in the disguise of an old man, 
Gangleri, “ Way-weary.” But the .Esir know 
all about his undertaking, and in Asgard he comes 
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into the presence of beings as anonymous as himself, 
“High,” “Equally High” and “Third.” And 
when all his questions have been answered he hears 
a great crash, and finds himself alone on a plain, 
“sees there no hall and no city.” So it was all 
an illusion. Snorri calls this section the “ Duping 
of Gylfi,” and no one can say that he has made 
Thor or Odin speak, as in the old heathen Lays 
which he quotes. 

In answer to Gylfi’s questions the three beings 
reveal to him the nature of the gods and of the 
universe. After the first chapter or so, when Snorri 
gets into his stride, there is an untranslatable grace 
about the fantasy, fun and pathos succeeding one 
another according to the subject-matter, and to 
Snorri’s own mood. Sometimes he is delicately 
ironic, as when he describes the swallowing of the 
sun by the wolf at the end of the world. Snorri 
knows too much about astronomy to be able to 
take this seriously, but he pokes his fun delicately, 
merely by understatement of the effects of the 
disaster. The following is a literal translation: 

“ Then there happens what is thought big news : the 
wolf swallows the sun, and that is considered a great 
calamity : then the other wolf takes the moon, and he 
also does a very ill turn.” 

Sometimes his irony consists merely in adding a 
final touch to a picture : 

“The wolf Fenrir comes with gaping mouth,his nether 
jaw is against the earth, and the upper against heaven : 
he would gape more widely yet if there were space.” 
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But in general he tells his tale with an exquisite 
simplicity, and sometimes with real feeling, as 
when Balder is slain by the shaft of mistletoe cast 
by his blind brother : 

“ When Balder was fallen, utterance failed the gods, 
and their hands fell to their sides, so that they could 
not take him and raise him up, and each gazed at the 
other, and all were of one mind towards him who had 
wrought the deed ; but none might avenge it, so great 
was the sacrcdncss of that place. But when the gods 
strove to speak, tears choked them, so that none could 
shape his words to tell the other of his grief. But on 
Odin, most heavily of them all, did this woe bear, since 
he had most understanding of what loss and bereavement 
to the gods was in Baldcr's death.” 

The Eddie poems are the main source of Snorri’s 
knowledge, and it is interesting to see that he 
understands the obscure words and passages no 
better than we do, though he knows some poems 
that we do not. In the next section, on Poetic 
Speech , his main sources are skaldic poems, and 
some Eddie poems now lost, and he is able to tell 
us many stories of which we should otherwise be 
ignorant. This section is cast in the form of a 
conversation between two gods who were merely 
names in Iceland, the sea-god iEgir and a god of 
verse, Bragi. It expounds the nature and use of 
“ kennings ” and other figures of speech, with a 
wealth of stories to explain them. Sometimes 
Snorri’s words tantalizingly reveal the alliteration 
of a lost Eddie poem, as in his account of the 
mythic battle of the Hjadningar. Before the 
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fight son-in-law calls to father-in-law and asks 
peace, but the answer is: 

“ Too late hast thou offered this, if it be peace thou 
desirest, for I have drawn Dainslcif, the sword which the 
dwarves made, and which must be a man's bane every 
time it is bared ; and never docs it fail in its stroke, 
nor the wound heal which is struck therewith. 

It is an abrupt transition after this section to 
come to “ Poetic Form,” a study of metres. Here 
all fantasy is laid aside, for we have left mythology 
behind us. There is a brief account, as clear and 
succinct as in any modern work, of the principles 
of skaldic metre. The irruption of science serves 
to remind us of what we might otherwise forget 
—the hard thinking and critical acumen which lies 
behind the charm of style and vivid story-telling 
of the earlier sections. 

After a short account of metres, Snorri shows 
us theory put into practice, and illustrates the 
whole range of possible skaldic measures in a poem 
of 102 stanzas, each in a different metre. Some 
of them are at least twice as complicated as Court 
metre (cf. p. 181, above); one has two different 
rhymes, as well as alliteration, in each short line 
of three stresses. 

The whole poem is in honour of the Norwegian 
King Hakon and Earl Skuli, and was made in 
1222, on Snorri’s first visit to Norway. It is 
probably the part of his Edda of which Snorri 
himself was most proud, and it is certainly a 
wonderful tour deforce. But Snorri’s poetic faculty 
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lay in his imaginative understanding of character, 
and skaldic verse is the worst possible medium 
for the expression of fine psychological insight. 
Skaldic verse can do two things : it can give a 
vivid picture of the enjoyment of violent activity 
such as fighting, and it can express the poet’s own 
feelings by means of pictorial images. There were 
probably few things Snorri disliked more than 
fighting, and the thing he probably felt most deeply 
about, Earl Skuli’s threat to Iceland’s independ¬ 
ence, he could not mention in the poem. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that it is the only part of the 
Prose Edda which does not reveal the mind of a 
poet. 

Tendencies and fashions of which Snorri was at 
this time probably unaware were sounding the 
knell of skaldic poetry. The new young king of 
Norway, Hakon, sought to draw his country 
into the civilization of the West, and looked to 
France for literary models. Snorri’s Prose Edda 
failed in its primary intention. But it seems as if 
it may have set a fashion for the remote past, or 
at least given an impulse to one already in progress. 
Perhaps fifty years after Snorri wrote his Edda 
an unknown author compiled Volsunga Saga, a 
prose re-rendering of the heroic lays of the Edda. 
It begins further back than any of the Edda poems, 
with the purely Northern story of Sigmund, 
Sigurd’s father, and his sister Signy. Its prose 
style is good, and it conveys well the sense of tragedy 
hanging over the thrice-doomed house of the Vol- 
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sungs. Another prose Saga, the Story of Norna- 
Gest, handles the subject more freely. Gest, a 
visitor to King Olaf Tryggvason of Norway {d. 1000) 
is over three hundred years old, and (like the 
“ Far-Traveller ” in Anglo-Saxon poetry) has 
served with many famous men of old. He recites 
Eddie poems to King Olaf’s men, and substantiates 
his acquaintance with Sigurd the Volsung by 
producing a hair seven ells long, from the tail of 
Sigurd’s famous horse Grani. 

Thidreks Saga is more scholarly in its aims. 
It not only gleans all that can be gleaned from the 
North about Sigurd and the Gjukungs, but also 
gamers an immense store of legends on the same 
subject from North Germany. It is perhaps rather 
a compilation than a Saga. 

The Saga of Hervor has also swept much material 
into its net, for it includes memories from the 
history of Sweden, from the history of the Goths 
and Huns, legends, romance, folk-lore, and appears 
to cover some seven centuries. Some of the 
poems included in it are of Eddie quality, even if 
modernized. Besides the poem on the battle of 
the Goths and Huns (see p. 72, above) there is a 
magnificent scene in verse, where the warrior- 
maiden Hervor goes to the haunted grave-mound of 
her dead father, in the Danish island Samsey, to 
claim the magic sword Tyrfing with which to avenge 
him. Her father, Angantyr, knowing that the 
sword is laden with a dreadful curse, is loath to give 
it to her. She is warned by a shepherd to flee the 
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neighbourhood of the grave-mounds as dusk falls 
and the place is lit up by the flames which mean 
buried treasure guarded by ghosts. But she goes 
on undaunted, and invokes her dead father and his 
brothers who fell in the same battle : 

“ Awake, Angantyr ! Hervor bids thee wake, the only 
daughter of thee and Tofa ! Give me out of the grave- 
mound the keen-edged sword which the dwarves forged 
for Svafrlami! 

“ Hervard, Hjorvard, Hrani, Angantyr! I bid you 
awake where ye lie amid the roots of trees, with helmet, 
with mail-coat, with keen-edged sword, with shield and 

with war-gear and with reddened spear ! 

***** 

“ Surely ye have mouldered and are one with the 
dust, ye sons of Arngrim, ye baleful beings, if none of 
you will speak with me here in Munar bay ! ” 

(Angantyr:) “Ilcrvor, daughter, why callest thou 
thus, laden with dread incantations! Thou pressest 
forward to evil things : crazed art thou and frenzied, 
waking dead men. 

***** 

“Agape is the gate of Hel, the grave-mounds open: 
the island slopes arc all allieker : fearsome it is to glance 
around : speed, maid, if thou canst, to thy ships. ’ 
(Hervor:) “Not so can ye burn bale-fire by night 
that I shrink from your flames : my heart will not tremble 
though I see a dead man stand in the door-way of the 
cairn. 

***** 

[Angantyr gives her the sword.] All ye who lie in the 
grave-mound, fare well! Fain would I be gone, and 
swiftly, all ye dead ! [As she departs :] Between two 
worlds I seemed to stand, in that place when the (lames 
licked round me.” 
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The prose narrative goes on to tell how one of 
the sons of Hervor killed the other with the magic 
sword. 

It is narrated in one of the Sagas incorporated 
in Sturlunga Saga that at a banquet in 1119 
legendary stories of Norwegian Vikings were told 
by those who had “ put them together,” with many 
verses added. The Saga adds parenthetically that 
King Sverrir of Norway declared such “ lying 
Sagas ” to be particularly amusing. King Sverrir 
died in 1202, and it is evident that his approval of 
“ lying ” Sagas is quoted with the intention of 
defending a much-criticized form of literature—as 
someone to-day might defend detective stories by 
citing some distinguished person as addicted to 
them. However this may be, the “legendary 
Sagas” came to oust the “Sagas of Icelanders” in 
the affections of Icelanders. The former deal mainly 
with Norwegian, Danish and Swedish heroes, 
mostly from the early Viking Age, and may be 
developed from tales told in Norway or elsewhere 
where Vikings congregated. Their heroes are 
usually historical, but a great amount of legend 

5“ been woven int0 the stories. The greatest 
difference between them and the “ Sagas of Ice¬ 
landers ” is however not the amount of legendary 
matter they contain, but their entire lack of 
interest m character. In excellent narrative style 
we are told how these heroes break into grave- 
moun s, do battle incessantly, sometimes against 
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giants, and fall into every kind of peril on land 
and sea. But they have no characters, although 
they have very lengthy conversations with each 
other. They are usually types of courage and 
daring, and of courtesy and fine bearing when 
they woo princesses. (In the Saga of Hrolf Gaut- 
reksson, the King of Sweden, the King of Con¬ 
stantinople and the King of Ireland each have one 
daughter who is wooed and won by one of these 
heroes, with suitable difficulties and dangers in 
each case.) 

These adventure stories must really be a litera¬ 
ture of escape, a refuge from real life. In the 
miseries of the Sturlung period people did not 
want to hear of the deeds of injustice and rapacity 
which constituted the life of their own times. 
They turned to these Viking stories as we turn to 
stories of the South Seas or of tropical Africa, only 
asking for a world unlike our own and for plenty 
of exciting adventures. 

But there was probably a further reason for the 
decay of the art of character-drawing. In order 
to teach the elements of Christian ethics to the 
Northern peoples, the Church had to label actions 
as good or bad, and to hold up the lives of good 
men and women as models for others to follow. 
The result on literature seems to have been every¬ 
where the same—a clear-cut differentiation between 
good and bad, and the creation, in consequence, 
of the hero and the villain. When once created, 
the dramatic simplicity of these types appealed 
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to the Middle Ages as they appeal to the greater 
part of the novel-reading public of to-day, and in 
Iceland they had the additional charm, no doubt, 
of being the newest thing. How unsatisfactory 
the old Sagas are, when judged from this angle, 
we can see best from the attempts made in Njal’s 
Saga to sharpen the contrast between Gunnar and 
his enemies, and to improve Kjartan in Laxdale 
Saga, in the light of the new revelation. The 
other characters proved too refractory material 
for the process. It was impossible, for instance, in 
Njal’s Saga, to make Flosi “ good,” but it was 
equally impossible to make him “ bad.” 

The Icelanders had to have recourse to stories 
in which character was not vital to the plot. 
Hence the legendary Viking stories. In one of 
them, the Frithjof’s Saga, there is an interesting 
attempt to incorporate the new ideas—all the 
more interesting because the theme is of the 
same type as that of the Eddie Lay of Helgi 
Hunding's Slayer. Frithjof, like Helgi, is the 
enemy of his wife’s brothers. But in his Saga 
there is no trace of the tragic conflict upon which 
any ancient Teutonic poet would have concentrated. 
Before Frithjof goes out to battle with her brothers, 
he says to his wife Ingibjorg: “ Now war has 
come into our country. However it turns out, I 
do not wish to see coldness in you.” She answers, 

It has come to this, that I shall let you stand 
first with me.” (Is this a faint echo of the chant- 
metre strophe in the Second Lay ? Cf. p. 81, above.) 
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After Frithjof has killed one brother and taken 
his kingdom from the other, all is well: he pros¬ 
pers exceedingly and wins another kingdom, and 
the surviving brother simply disappears from the 
scene. There is no tragedy of vengeance, as there 
is in the Second Lay , and there is no further con¬ 
versation with Ingibjorg. It is all quite simple, 
because Frithjof is “ good ” and the brothers are 
“ bad.” Although he is a Viking himself, Frithjof 
“ only kills evil men and crucl-minded Vikings, 
and lets farmers and merchants have peace.” 
Whereas the brothers worship Balder and practise 
witchcraft. “ It is made plain in this battle,” 
says Frithjof to his surviving brother-in-law, 
“ that I have a better cause than you.” The 
test of goodness is success—an idea utterly alien 
to the heathen philosophy of the North. 

These subtle influences in the world of ideas 
were reinforced by the march of events. The loss 
of their independence, of their own laws and 
chieftainships, and still more of the Althing as a 
national assembly, must have weakened that 
strong sense of the importance of their own affairs 
which had always been so characteristic of the 
Icelanders. They looked to Norway, and it so 
happened that Norway was looking to the South. 
While Iceland’s star was setting, Norway’s was in 
the ascendant, and the Norwegian king Hakon 
was ambitious of making Norway into a European 
power. He was in constant communication with 
the Emperor Frederic II, he married his daughter 
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to a prince of Castile, he sent embassies to Sicily 
and even to the Sultan of Tunis. It was clearly his 
aim to bring Norway under the influence of that 
chivalric ideal of life which had spread over Europe 
from France, and he set Icelanders and others to 
translate the chivalric romances, the versified 
“ Lais ” of Marie de France, no doubt with the 
aim of influencing the manners of the Court first, 
and of the country afterwards. These “ Lais ” are 
translated into prose Saga form, with free use of 
alliteration to reproduce something of the poetic 
style of the original, and with an amusing severity 
in the excision of whatever the translators con¬ 
sidered irrelevant. They are followed and accom¬ 
panied by a mass of borrowed stories, and we have 
Sagas of Flores and Blancheflcur, of Hector (not 
of Troy, but of Thecidia, with an Indian princess 
for his mother), of Addonius, and so forth. In 
many cases the sources of these stories are 
unknown. Some are thought to have been trans¬ 
mitted through the Scandinavians in Russia and 
Constantinople. 

But though the creative ability of the Icelanders 
was thus baulked, their critical faculty was not 
drowned in all this welter of foreign tales. All 
through the fourteenth century and well into the 
fifteenth, through famines and pestilences and in 
ever increasing poverty, they must have sacrificed 
thousands of sheepskins in order to set down on 
parchment their heritage from the Goths and 
Burgundians, from Southern Scandinavia, and 
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their own creation, the Saga. Without the fidelity 
and industry of these farmers and clerics the world 
would know little indeed of the religious ideas and 
beliefs of the Teutonic peoples before their con¬ 
version to Christianity, or of their heroic poetry 
and the philosophy of life embodied in it. Hardly 
less precious are the Sagas of Icelanders, which 
not only form a collection of unforgettable human 
portraits, but also a picture, unmatched elsewhere 
in the world, of a primitive community battling 
with its own passions, its love of violence, in the 
light of an ideal of justice and order always beyond 
its reach. 
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EDDIC POEMS. 

For problems of dating the poems cf. Chapter II, 
pp. 21-23. 

I.—Poems Dealing Mainly with Human Beings. 

A (i). Memories of Burgundians, Huns, and Goths 
(Chapter III). A story dealing with (a) the Bur¬ 
gundian King Gundahari (Gunnar), defeated by 
the Huns in a.d. 437, and ( b) the King of the 
Huns, Attila (Atli), who died in 453. (Except in 
one instance the Eddie poems call the Burgun¬ 
dians “ Goths.”) Sigurd, the hero of the first part 
of the story, is unknown to history. An outline 
of the Eddie version of the story is given on p. 40 f. 

The following Eddie poems deal with the story : 
The Sigurd Trilogy (with strong folk-lore clement), 
viz. : The Lay of Regin, the Lay of Fafnir, the 
Lay of Sigrdrifa : parallel poems in chant-metre 
and epic metre (pp. 97 ff.). All the other poems 
dealing with this story are in epic metre or its 
variation speech-metre : Prophecy of Gripir (p. 
52 f.), Fragmentary Sigurd Lay (p. 54 f.), First 
Lay of Gudrun (p. 66), Short Lay of Sigurd (pp. 
56 and 63), Hel-ride of Brynhild (p. 57), Second 
or Old Lay of Gudrun (pp. 58 ff.), Third Lay of 
Gudrun (tells how, as the wife of Atli, Gudrun 
is falsely accused of an intrigue with Thjodrek 
(Theodoric the Ostrogoth, d. 526), and clears her¬ 
self by an ordeal); Lament of Oddrun (p. 63), 
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(Old) Lay of Atli (pp. GO-62), Greenlandic Lay of 
Atli (p. 62 f.). 

An independent version of this story is preserved 
in the Old High German Nibelungenlied, a poem 
composed in the thirteenth century on the basis 
of oral tradition. Some of the chief differences 
between the Eddie story and the Nibelungenlied 
are given on p. 67 f. The Eddie Sigurd = the 
German Siegfried : Atli = Etzcl : Gunnar = Gun¬ 
ther : Hogni = Hagen ; Gudrun = Kriemhild : 
Brynhild = Brynhild. Later Low German poems 
on the subject also exist. 

(ii). Memories of the East Gothic King Ermanaric 
(Jormunrek), d. about a.d. 370. In the Eddie 
version the story of Jormunrek's death (p. 50) 
has been combined with the story of Gudrun 
[A (i)]. The Eddie poems which deal with it are : 
Gudrun's Egging (p. 64), epic metre, and the Lay 
of Hamdir (p. 64), parallel poems in epic and 
speech-metre. There is a Low German version of 
the story in a sixteenth-century poem, Ermenrichs 
Dot. 

B. Memories of Scandinavian Kings (Chapter IV). 

(i) . Danish, or possibly Swedish Kings, probably 
lived about a.d. 500, certainly before 700. Three 
Eddie poems deal with them : The Lay of Helgi 
Hjorvardsson (pp. 76 ff.), in epic metre with 19 
chant-metrc stanzas: The First Lay of Helgi 
Hunding’s Slayer (p. 78 f.), Skaldic in style, epic 
metre ; Second Lay of Helgi Hunding’s Slayer 
(pp. 79-85), epic metre with one chant-metre stanza. 

(ii) . Norwegian Kings. The Chant of Ilyndla (p. 
117 f.), only in late MS., mentions West Norwegian 
dynasties from the early Viking Age. 

C. Poems ivith strong folk-lore element : 

Lay of Volund (p. 94) irregular epic metre. 
Song of the Quern (p. 96 f.) epic metre. Text in 
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one MS. of Snorri’s Prose Edda. The Sigurd 

Trilogy cf. I, A (i). 

II —Poems Dealing with TnE Gods. 

A (i). Poems of Incident, (a) in chant-metre. 
Skirnir's Quest (pp. 101 ff.). Fragments (p. 109 f.). 

(b) in epic metre : Thrym’s Lay (p. 101 f.); Lay 
of Hymir (p. Ill); Lay of Rig (p. 112 f.), only 
in MS. of Snorri’s Prose Edda. 

B (i). “ Conversation-poems .” (a) in chant-metre : 

Lay of Grimnir (p. 113 f.); Lay of Vafthrudnir 
(p. 115 f.); Lay of Allwise (p. 110 f.). 

(b) in epic metre : Chant of Hyndla (cf. I, B 
ii) : Balder’s Dreams or Lay of Vcgtam (p. 118 f.). 
(ii). “ Fly tings ” : Lay of Harbard,(p. 119); Loki's 

Taunting (p. 119 f.). In chant-metre. 

C. The two great Monologues. Sibyl’s Vision 
(Voluspd ) epic metre; and ( Hdvamdl) chant-metre. 


PROSE WORKS 

I. —Sagas of Icelanders. (Chapters VII-IX.) Handed 
down by oral tradition probably until near end of 
twelfth century, many till much later. The main 
happenings in these Sagas took place between settle¬ 
ment of Iceland, c. 874, and 1030. Some Sagas narrate 
events in Norway before emigration to Iceland. 

II. — Historical Sagas (Chapter X). 

(i). Of Iceland. Book of the Icelanders, by Ari the 
Learned, d. 1148 (p. 217 f.). Ari is stated to have 
collected material for Book of the Settlement, of which 
we have three recensions, in MSS. from the four¬ 
teenth century and later. One goes back to Sturla 
Thordsson (d. 1284). Sturlunga Saga : containing 
the Saga of Icelanders by Sturla Thordsson and other 
Sagas or parts of them, mainly dealing with the 
thirteenth century. Thorgils and Haflidi’s Saga, 
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the first in the collection, deals with events from 
c. 1120. 

(ii) Of Norwegian Kings (pp. 221 ff.) Snorri Sturluson 
(1178-1241): Heimskringla: a connected account 
from Halfdan the Black (c. 830?) to 1177, with an 
introduction (Ynglinga Saga) on the preceding 
legendary kings, as far back as c. 500). 

(iii) . Ollier histories : Lives of Danish Kings ; Orkney 
and Faroe Sagas (p. 229). Saga of Eirik the Red, 
on Greenland and New World (p. 229 f.). 

(iv) . Legendary and Viking Sagas. Romantic Sagas 
(Chapter XI). Written in thirteenth century and 
later (pp. 239 ff.). Founded on memories of the 
early Viking Age (c. a.d. 800), mainly in Norway. 

(v) . Prose Works dealing -with Eddie Poems. 

Snorri's Prose Edda (pp. 231 ff.), written about 
1218, gives a general account of mythological tales, 
mainly founded 'on Eddie poems. Yolsunga Saga 
(p. 236), second half of thirteenth century, Thidreks 
Saga (p. 237), and the Story of Norna-Gest (p. 
237), deal with the poems on the world of men. 


DATES 

Settlement of Iceland c. 874-930. 

Death of King Harald Fairhair of Norway, c. 930. 
Settlement of Greenland, from 981. 

First sight of New World by Icelander, 980. 
Acceptance of Christianity by Icelandic Commonwealth, 

100 °. 

Death of King Olaf Tryggvason of Norway, 1000. 
Death of St. Olaf, King of Norway, 1030. 

End of Icelandic Commonwealth, 1261-4. 
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